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THE IMPRISONMENT OF RICHARD LOVELACE 
THE POET. 

The following particulars concerning the elegant 
Cavalier poet, Richard Lovelace, may be acceptable 
to many of your readers who are admirers of his 
* smooth of love, constancy, freedom, and 
war. Ant. 4 Wood’s notice (Athen., vol. iii. 460-3, 
ed. Bliss) has been the basis of all the biographical 
memoirs of the poet. Of the modern memoirs, 
perhaps the best, as regards independent research 
and as embodying many scattered additions to our 
knowledge of Lovelace, is that prefixed to a well- 
known volume in a well-known “library ” :— 

“Luca:ta. The Poems of Richard Lovelace, Esq. 
Now first edited, and the Text carefully Revised. With 
some Account of the Author, and a few Notes, by W. 
Carew Hazlitt, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
London: John Russell Smith. 1864.” 

Mr. Hazlitt was the first who took the trouble 
to examine the printed Journals of the Parlia- 
ment, with whose authority Capt. Lovelace came 
into collision for undertaking, with Sir William 
Boteler, Knt., to deliver a petition drawn up (by Sir 
Roger Twysden, Sir Ed 1 Deering, and others) 
at Kent Assizes in fay dbe king, a document* 


songs » 





* See a disclaimer of th 
sented to the House in 
August 30, 1642 (Journals, ii. 744):—“The Commons 


nt in a petition pre- 
arliamentary interest, 








which the House of Commons had already ordered 
to be burnt by the hangman (Journals, ii. 516). 
Mr. Hazlitt acknowledged that this Parliamentary 
literature had not a very strong fascination for the 
editors of old authors; and though he found, as 
others will find, that it is a mine in which historic 
inquirers might successfully dig, its formidable 
bulkiness at last overcame him. Not only does 
he seem to have closed his scrutiny at too early a 
point, but he has also omitted to take advantage 
of the assistance which the index would have af- 
forded him. Mr. Hazlitt quotes from the above- 
named source the examination of Lovelace and 
Boteler by the Speaker of the House on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of the Kentish Petition, 
Saturday, April 30, 1642 (p. xxvi, seg.). With 
his usual picturesqueness, Sir Symonds D’Ewes has 
in his valuable MS. notes (Harl. MS. 163, fo. 489) 
depicted the same incident in a less formal way, 


|} and has dwelt, for our entertainment and instruc- 


tion, on the animated scene in the Sessions House at 


| Maidstone, when Lovelace tore up a petition which 
| his political opponents were advancing. 


The pas- 
sage is here copied :— 

* Notice being given that divers of the Kentish gen- 
tlemen were at the doore with their petition, although 
wee knewe it to be the same for which S* Edward Deer- 
ing had been questioned, yet wee admitted them in. One 
Cuptaine Lovelace delivered it and they teing with- 
drawne it was read, after which there ensued much 
debate what answer should bee given them. During the 
debate one Cantaine Lee a member of the howse [qy. 
Richard Lee, Esq., M.P. for Rechester] and a Justice of 
peace for Kent shewed that at the late quarter Sessions 
at Maidstone halfe of the whole bench of Justices there 
had openly disclaimed the former Kentish petition con- 
trived by S' Edward Deering and others, and had pre- 
pared another petition for the Parliament. The said 
Captaine Lovelace and some others came into the said 
place, and after the said Justices and all the rest of the 
company who were mett there excepting but one man had 
given their [there isa mark here, perhaps standing for 
“voices” or “ votes ”’] for the disclaiming of the said former 
petition, and in a furious manner cried Noe, Noe, Noe, 
and then with great contempt of the Court clapped on 
their hatts and said that they heard that their was a 
new petition intended to be preferred to the Parliament 
of which they had a copy and feund many falsities 
therin, and so lifting it over his head rent it in peeces 
and said they were ashamed of it and committed also 
divers other insolences there which the said Captaine 
Lee read out of a paper and then delivered it to the 
Clarke. After divers had spoken, ‘he said Captaine 
Lovelace was called in and the Speaker asked him divers 
questions and particularly touching the said former Ken- 
tish petition and his carriaze at the late Sessions, in both 
which hee did acknowledge enough against himeelfe. 
Then was one S‘ William Boteler called in, being a gen- 
tleman pensioner to his Ma‘* and lately come from 





ef Kent are very deeply sensible of the many Injuries 
done them by several Petitions, especially by that late 
unexampled bold one to his Majesty, falsely assuming to 
it the Votes of the whole county; whereas, indeed, it 
wes contrived by a few malevolent and ambitious Spirits 
only, and wholly disclaimed by the Commons, and was 
subscribed by divers loose and dissolute Persons.” 
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Yorke who was supposed to have gone to blacke heath 
and to have encouraged the said Kentish men to the deli- 
very of the said petition, who was likewise examined and 
did confes his late comming from Yorke, that hee had 
been at Hull on friday last, soe hee being withdrawn it 
was resolved upon the question first that Captaine Love- 
lace should be sent to the Gatehowse, and next that S* 
William Butler should be sent prisoner to the Fleete, w™ 
was done accordinglie.” 

Mr. Hazlitt then refers to the entry in the Jour- 
nals (ii. 556) on May 4, when the committee was 
appointed to draw up the charge against Lovelace 
and Boteler (see D’Ewes, fo. 495 b) ; and he adds 
thatpothing further was heard of the matter till 
June 17, when the two gentlemen petitioned the 
House separately for their release (p. xxviii). 
But on Thursday, May 12 (Journals, ii. 568), the 
House received a “ humble petition” from Boteler, 
“a Prisoner in the Fleete.” 

“ And the Question being put for his Bail; It passed 
with the Negative. Ordered, That the Charge against 
Mr. Lovelace and Sir Wm. Boteler, Prisoners in the 
Fleete and the Gatehouse, be brought in on Monday 
Morning next: And that Mr. Peard [M.P. for Barn- 
staple] do take particular care of these charges.” 

Nothing, however, was done on the Monday. 
But, as regards Boteler (attention to whose case 
will illustrate the course of procedure in that of 
Lovelace), on Thursday, 19th of the same month, 
it was resolved that the charge against him 
should be brought on Tuesday next (Journals, ii. 
579), when again the arrangement was not carried 
out. Then followed the separate applications of 
the prisoners on Friday, Ton 17, Boteler’s re- 
newed petition, this time, as it appears, with more 
substantial sureties, being read first, early in the 
——- of the day. The House resolved that 

oteler should “be forthwith bailed, upon the 
Security of Sir Jo. Mounson and Sir Peter Richaut, 
the Principal in the Sum of Ten thousand Pounds, 
the Security in Five thousand Pounds apiece.” 
This entry also is amplified by the MS. journal of 
D’Ewes (fo. 569 b) :— 

“ Mr. [Edmund] Waller [M.P. for St. Ives] delivered 
in a petition for S* William Butler wheerin he desired to 
bee bailed. Hee was one of those who came vpp w" the 
Kentish petition w® Captaine Lovelace delivered in. 

“ After a long debate it was ordered that hee should 
be bailed. I went out of the howse during the debate.” 
It was, moreover, ordered that Boteler’s impeach- 
ment should be brought on Monday morning (ii. 
628-9). Meanwhile on Saturday, 18th June, Mr. 
Jo. Bedle was approved as bail instead of Sir 
Peter Riccautt (sic). These difficulties in the way 
of bail were perhaps due to the huge sum fixed. 
On July 8 it was ordered that the knight’s bail 
should be required to bring him in on the following 
morning (ii. 661). Boteler, according to an entry 
Sept. 9 (ii. 760), again got into trouble with the 
Parliament, being imprisoned, like his friend 
Lovelace, for the second time. For a further ac- 
count of Boteler see the index to the Commons’ 
Journals, and Hasted’s History of Kert, ii, 291. 





Lovelace’s petition was read on the same day 
(June 17), later on in the proceedings. The entry 
is as follows : “ The humble Petition of Richard 
Lovelace, Esquire, a Prisoner in the Gatehouse, by 
a former Order of this House, was this day read” 
(Journals, ii. 629). The amiable and accom- 
plished captain, who has immortalized the “ stone 
walls” of his prisons, was upwards of a month 
longer than his companion the knight in making 
up his mind to petition. The document which he 
penned is in every respect characteristic of the 
author of Lucasta, particularly illustrating the 
spirit which pervades such songs as Going to the 
Warres, &c. The poetic phrases which occur in 
the paper, the courtly tone of it, and the interesting 
personal details that are to be derived from it 
when taken in connexion with his too meagre bio- 
graphy, will not fail to be remarked. “ Fain,” 
indeed, would the gallant Cavalier buckle on his 
sword ; “ Fuine would I be in love with War.” 


“To tue Honovrasite tHe Hovse or Comons. 


“ The humble petition of Richard Lovelace, Esqr*. 
“ Sheweth 

“That your petitioner beeinge verie sensible of the 
disp'easure of this Great Assemblie, the sadde effect 
whereof he hath allreadie felt allmost these seu’n-weekes 
by his imprisonment within the Gate-house, expectinge 
patientlie y° farther purpose ; in ‘all humilitie doth offer 
to your wise considerations, that your petitioner beeinge 
confined here in this Springe-tide of Action, when open 
Rebellion treads on the late peacefull bosome of his 
Majesties Kingdome of Ireland, is to his father Greefe 
disabled from discharginge parte of that duetie, which 
he owes unto his Kinge and Countrie by his service 
there; to which he longe since had a resolution not 
onlie to devote himselfe, but to imploy such summes of 
monie as latelie he sett out and destin'’d to the same 
intent. 

“ Hee therefore humblie prayes that in your wonted 
Clemencie you would be pleas’d to make a favourable, 
milde construction of his actions, from whence he may 
receive your gentle thoughts, and by your gratious Order 
be admitted to his former Libertie, or if your well- 
knowne Wisdomes shall conceive this Course more fitt ; 
to be allow’d but a conditionall freedome, and for the 
certaintie of his attendance on your future pleasures he 
will humblie offer the ingagement of some able friends 
as a sufficient bayle, and hee shall ever pray that a 
moste happie ende may close up all your labours and 
Indevours. Rica. Loverace.” 


Certain of Lovelace’s “able friends” were, it 
appears, quite ready to offer themselves as “bayle,” 
and the House “ Ordered, upon the Question, That 
he be forthwith bailed upon good Security” (ii. 629). 
Mr. Hazlitt did not light upon the entry about 
the acceptance of the bail ; but he states his dis- 
belief in &4 Wood’s gossip that the “ good security” 
was 40,0001. ; adding that it was likely that the 
author of the Athene was only wrong by a cipher 


(pp. xxviii-xxix). Lo e was not bailed upon 

the date of his petiti t a delay occurred for 

the purpose, mod = of @quiring into the means 
b 


of the securities. g took place four days 


afterwards (viz.,on June 21), when the names of 
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two neighbours, which the prisoner had submitted 
to the House, were formally accepted. The fol- 
lowing is the entry in question (Journals, ii. 635) : 

“ Resolved, &c. That this House doth approve of 
William Clarke, Esquire, of Rootham [Wrotham: see 
Hasted'’s Kent, ii. 239) in Kent, and Tho. Flood [Floyd 
or Fludd], Esquire, of Otton [Gore Court, Otham, near 
Maidstone : Hasted, ii. 491], in Kent, to be bail for Cap- 
tain Lovelace ; Ten thousand Pounds the Principal, Five 
thou:and Pounds apiece the Sureties.” 

The bail in the case of both prisoners was thus, 
it seems, of the same amount. The huge error in 
the Athene is corrected ; and the question of the 
exact duration of the poet’s imprisonment, stated 
by the same authority to have lasted three or four 
months (folio ed., ii. 228), can now be set at rest. 

The entries in D’Ewes’s Journal, in reference 
to the petition and bailing of Lovelace, are here 
given to make this biographical fragment com- 
plete :— 

June 17.—“ Mr. Bainton [M.P. for Devizes} delivered 
in the petition of Captaine Lovelace in w™ hee desired to 
be bailed, having formerlie delivered in the dangerous 
Kentish petition, w*" saied petition being full of sub- 
mission hee was bailed accordinglie without anie debate” 
(fo. 570 b). 

Same day.—“ Mr. Buinton delivered in the names of 
the baile offered by Captaine Lovelace, of w the first 
was allowed, & one S* Denner Strut [of Little Warley Hall, 
in Essex, Esquire, created March 5, 1641-2], the latter 
being latelie created a baronet, was disallowed because 
none in the howse knewe him. we appointed to meete 
at 8 of the clocke too morrow morning, & rose betweene 
1 & 2 of the clocke in the afternoone ” (fo. 575 b). 

June 21.—‘‘3 of the clo. in the afternoone. . .. Vpon 
Mr. Bainton’s motion Captain Lovelace baile accepted ” 
(fo. 586 b). 

Lovelace’s second imprisonment in 1648 and 
1649 may perhaps give occasion for a future note. 

Jonn Eouineton Balvey. 

Aislaby, near Whitby, Yorkshire. 


WESTERN FOLK-LORE. 

In Mark Twain’s new novel, The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, in which, besides the fun, there is a 
great deal that is interesting about social life in 
the Far West, I find some curious modifications of 
well-known superstitions, and some examples of 
how the Aberghaube of Europe, which must have 
floated there as germs, tend to develope into new 
forms. Thus, the howling of a dog as omen of 
death (the warning note of Cerberus as a soul 
draws near to the gates of Hades, where he 
watches) is believed by the Missouri boys in this 
wise : the howl, to be significant, must be that of 
a stray dog ; also, no one need feel alarmed if the 
dog’s back is turned to him. Among the negroes 
of my native state, ne iit there is a pretty 





general belief that the il often appears as a 
black dog with fiery ey@p; but the superstition 
about the howling dog.is more usual among the 

orant whites. I have not, however, known 
there the peculiarities noticed by Mr. Clemens in 





the West. Out of three or four charms for curing 
warts, one may be mentioned as within the per- 
sonal experience of Mr. Huckleberry Finn, the 
much envied—by all respectable boys—because 
unlooked-after and free son of the town drunkard. 
The nearest thing to it of which I have heard is a 
statement by Mr. Robson, of Sunderland, that he 
had heard of people crowding under a gallows to 
touch their warts with the hand of a man who had 
been hanged ; also it is said that in the south of 
Ireland it is customary to rub warts when a funeral 
passes by, saying three times, “ May these warts 
and this corpse pass away, and never more return.” 
In Tom Sawyer, Mr. Finn’s version is as follows : 

“You take your (dead) cat and go and get in the 
graveyard, ‘long about midnight, where somebody that 
was wicked has been buried; and when it’s midnight a 
devil will come, or maybe two or three, but you can’t see 
‘em, you can only hear something like the wind, or 
maybe hear ‘em talk; and when they're taking that 
feller away, you heave your cat after ’em and say,‘ Devil 
follow corpse, cat follow devil, warts follow cat, ZJ’m 
done with ye.’ That'll fetch any wart.” 

It is afterwards added that this must not be 
tried on Saturday. “ How could their charms 
work till midnight ? and then it’s Sunday. Devils 
don’t slosh around much of a Sunday, I don’t 
reckon.” 

It is held, in some remote districts of Germany, 
that if certain mystic rites and conditions are com- 
plied with, a gold coin will draw others of like 
value to it. I believe also that it was one of the 
virtues of the medizval mandrake to draw lost 
articles to it. Can the origin of this be the Assy- 
rian belief in the seven demon sisters which, 
wherever scattered, would find their way to each 
other, and must all enter a person if one entered, 
and be cast out together? In Mark Twain’s story 
we find Tom Sawyer believing that “ if you buried 
a marble with certain necessary incantations, and 
left it alone a fortnight, and then opened the place 
with the incantation he had just used (‘ What 
hasn’t come here, come ! what’s here, stay here !’), 
you would find that all the marbles you had ever 
lost had gathered themselves together there.” In 
another case, having lost a marble, he tosses another 
in its direction, saying, “Brother, go find your 
brother !” 

In many parts of America the beetle preserves 
its character as a diviner. I remember many a 
one in Virginia similar to the following of 
Mark Twain’s hero :— 

“He thought he would satisfy himself on that point, 
so he searched around till he found a small sandy spot 
with a little funnel-shaped depression in it. He la‘d 
himself down and put his mouth close to this depression, 
and called,— 

* Doodle-bug, doodle-bug, tell me what I want to know ! 
Doodle-bug, doodle-bug, tell me what I want to know !’ 
The sand began to work, and presently a small black bug 


appeared for a second, and then darted under again in a 
fright.” 
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The silence of the beetle is assumed as con- | further stated that Livianus, an Italian historian, 


firmation of the boy’s preconceived theory. 

There are other bits of Western lore in this very 
amusing story, but the above appear to present 
some characteristics especially worthy of attention. 


who published in 1678 a history of the Goths, 
maintained in that history the authenticity of the 
pieces published by Annius, and stated that Be- 
rosus was given to Annius at Genoa, by Father 


If Heine were alive, he might add a page or two | George of “Armenia, a Dominican, and that he 


to his charming little work, . Die verbannten Gotter, 


after reading here what curious service is being liams’s, of Mantua. 


found the rest, except Manctho, at one Mr. Wil- 
It will be kept in mind, with 


done by the tattered myth-mantles of classic | reference to the expression “one Mr. Williams’s,” 


deities out among the villagers and the Indians 
beyond the prairies. Myra. 


JOHN ANNIUS* OF VITERBO. 

Annius flourished in Italy in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. He was born at Viterbo, 
was a Dominican monk, and for a long time a 
professor of divinity, ultims itely attained the posi- 
tion of Master of the Sacred Palace under Pope 
Alexander VI., and died in 1502, aged seventy. 
Bayle says, “ Annius was a person who wanted not 
learning for the times he lived in ; he understood 
even the Oriental languages, and wrote commen- 
taries on the Scriptures.” 

Annius published the alleged works of certain 
ancient authors, of which a list is given in Bayle’s 
Dictionary, and among them are those of Berosus 
and Manetho. D’Israeli, in y 
Literature, says that their publication diffused 
universal joy among the learned. In the course 
of time, however, suspicion arose, and they were 
charged with being forgeries. On this point Bayle 
remarks :— 

“When I say the greatest part of the learned have 
looked upon the pieces published by Annius as spurious, 
I do not pretend to deny but that some very celebrated 
authors have esteemed them genuine. 

Annius dedicated his book to Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain. It passed through numerous 
editions, published at Rome and elsewhere,—the 
edition used by Bayle, and referred to in his Dic 
tionary, having been published at Antwerp, in 
1552, in octavo. D’Israeli says that it did not 
exceed in length 171 pages ; but this statement, 
when it is considered that there were no less than 
seventeen treatises in the collection, accompanied 
with a commentary by Annius, is, it is very evi- 
dent, a mistake ; and it may be further inferred 
that he had never seen the book, this being all 
the more clear when we find Bayle, in a note in 
the Dictionary, referring to p. 594 of the Antwerp 
edition. It may be mentioned that the commen- 
tary by Annius was not published in every edition. 
It is stated in the Dictionary that Annius alleged 
that he got the treatises at Mantua, when there 
with his patron the Cardinal of St. Sixtus It is 


. ‘Tn Bayle’s Dictionary his biography is given under 
the name of Nannius, on the ground that he was so 
named in his epitaph, but he is invariably spoken of as 
Annius. 


his Curiosities of 








that I am quoting from the English translation of 
the Dictionary (London, 1737). 

D'Israeli makes certain very brief allusions to 
what is stated in the treatises and in the commen- 
tary on one or two points, statements which, in 
the light of recent discoveries, rather tend to sup- 
_ the authentic nature of the pieces published 

y Annius,—this, indeed, being the reason why 
i have troubled you with these notes. D’Israeli 
Says :--- 

“The false Berosus opens his history before the De- 
luge, when, according to him, the Chaldeans through 
preceding ages had faithfully preserved their historical 
evidences. Annius hints, in his commentary, at the 
archives and public libraries of the Babylonians; the 
days of Noah comparatively seemed modern history with 
this dreaming editor.” 

The recent discoveries at Nineveh, and elsewhere 
in the same region, may be held conclusively to 
prove, without requiring any great stretch of faith, 
that there would be archives, and what may be 
termed a public library, at Babylon, in the same 
way as these have been found to have existed at 
Nineveh. The days of Noah and the nature and 
effect of the Deluge have long been subjects of in- 
teresting discussion and consideration, and the 
discoveries referred to may be said to have placed 
them still more sub judice. So far, therefore, 
Annius, in place of being a dreamer, seems to be 
in entire accordance with, and to be corroborated 
by, the discoveries of this century. In these cir- 
cumstances would it not be highly interesting to 
ascertain whether, in other respects, the works 
published by Annius are not confirmed by these 
and by the other discoveries of this century, espe- 
cially those in connexion with Egypt, or whether 
they are not all the more clearly condemned by 
these discoveries? We know that the undoubted 
fragments of Manetho have been corroborated and 
considerably cleared up by the discoveries of this 
century in relation to the hieroglyphical inserip- 
tions in Egypt. A copy of Annius’s publication 
may exist in the British Museum, or elsewhere in 
London, and perhaps some of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” may obtain access to it and communi- 
cate the result. In any point of view, and what- 
ever that result may the subject cannot, it is 
thought, be deemed t without interest, and 
will form my excuse foaldilating upon it at the 
length to which I have gone. It may be men 
tioned that the treatises, judging from their names, 
are respectively religious, historical, antiquarian, 
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geographical, and philological, and have reference 
to Italy, Etruria, Sicily, Spain, Persia, Egypt, “ac 
totius orbis.” Two of them are treatises avowedly 
written by Annius himself. And I shall now 
conclude by quoting what was written at an early 
part of this century regarding the other treatises : 
“To the present hour these presumed forgeries are 
not always given up. The problem remains un- 
solved.” Henry Kixcovr. 





Tue Nationauity or Ropert Fuiton.—The 
following letter was in a late number of the 
Glasgow News :— 

“Ropert Foiton.—One of the greatest achievements 
of the present century is steam navigation. The credit 
of first successfully proving this belongs to my grand- 
uncle, Robert Fulton. Though usually called an Ameri- 
can, he was born in the Mill of Beith, in the county of 
Ayr. In consequence of having offered some torpedo 
invention to the French, he concealed the fact of his 
Scottish origin as much as possible, and when last in 
this country only visited his relatives here by stealth, 
being afraid that proceedings would be taken against 
him by the British Government.* On that occasion I 
perfectly remember, as a boy, to have seen him. He 
married an American lady, Harriet Livingston. He got 
into pecuniary difficulties in America, and retired to the 
West Indies, where he died. Others of his relatives still 
alive remember him.—I am, &c., Joun STEVENSON. 

* Knows, Lochwinnoch, July, 1876.” 

To this account the News adds some remarks 
from which I take the following :— 

“Briefly summed up, the American biography is as 
follows :—They say Fulton was born near Lancaster, in 
Pennsylvania, in 1765. His parents were Irish, his 
grandfather having emigrated from Tipperary. His 
father died when he was three years old, leaving his 
family in poverty. Young Fulton early showed a fond- 
ness for painting and mechanics, and was so successful 
with his pencil that before he was twenty-one he had 
made enough money to purchase a farm in Pennsylvania 
for his mother. In 1786 he visited London, and became 
the pupil of the celebrated paiuter West. In London he 
made the acquaintance of many distinguished men, such 
as the Duke of Bridgewater, Earl Stanhope, and others, 
and gradually diverted his attention from painting to the 
improvement of machinery. In 1796 he published a 
treatise on canal navigation. Shortly afterwards he went 
to Paris, where he made an offer of his invention of the 
torpedo to the French Government. In 1806 he married 
the daughter of Mr. Walter Livingston, having previously 
returned to the United States, where he was successful 
in introducing steam navigation between New York and 
Albany. He died in February, 1815, leaving four children 

“Mr. Lindsay, in the last volume of his History of 
Merchant Shipping, was the first to make any investiga- 
tion into the Scottish origin of Fulton. The result of 
his inquiries produced a very different story. Robert 

ulton was born in Beith parish, in the county of Ayr, 
in April, 1764. His parents were in comfortable circum- 
stances, and gave their son an excellent education. 
Through the influence of ives who had a high posi- 
tion in business in London, je, when quite a young man, 
went there to complete his stadies, From that period 
to about 1815 the biographies are the same ; but at the 
time when the American version makes him die, the 
other account makes him get into pecuniary difficulties 





in America, brings him to this country, leaves his wife 
in London, and makes him pay a farewell visit to his 
relatives in Scotland, and then retire to the West Indies, 
where he died, leaving no family, shortly after 1822. 

“The American story is liable to doubt, even from 
internal evidence. Fulton is a Scotch, and not an Irish, 
family name. Fulton himself is well known to have 
been a Presbyterian, which is in favour of the Scottish 
origin and against the Irish one; and Henry Bell, who 
was personally acquainted with Fulton, in one of the 
letters printed in 1844 distinctly says that he was of 
Ayrshire origin.” 

J. S. 


Tue Historic Precepence or Perrs.—There 
are peers and peers. I am anxious to know how 
many titles belonging to the old barons of Eng- 
land and Ireland still exist,—Plantagenet, Lan- 
eastrian, and Yorkist. There remains, I suppose, 
only one title, Earl of Arundel, belonging to Nor- 
man times. I have made out the following list, 
but would desire the correction of some of your 
many correspondents learned in these matters. 

1 Norman—FEarl of Arundel (Norfolk). 

23 Plantagenet—1180, Kerry and Lixnaw 
(Lansdowne), Howth; 1181, Kinsale; 1205, 
Offaly (Leinster); 1264, De Ros, Le Despencer, 
Camoys, Basset (Townshend); 1290, Hastings ; 
1295, Berkeley ; 1299, De Clifford, De la Warr, 
Percy (Northumberland) ; 1307, Bottourt (Beau- 
fort); 1308, Zouch; 1309, Beaumont; 1313, 
Willoughby de Eresby ; 1315, Earl of Carrick 
(Ormond) ; 1321, Dacre; 1332, Clinton; 1368, 
Botreaux (Loudoun) ; 1375, Le Poer (Waterford) ; 
1392, Bergavenny. 

4 Lancastrian—1442, Earl of Shrewsbury and 
1446) Waterford ; 1448, Stourton ; 1455, Ber- 
ners ; 1456, Stanley (Derby). 

4 Yorkist—1461, Dunsany, Trimleston ; 1478, 
Viscount Gormanston; 1481, Delvin (West- 
meath), A. M. 


Does at Kirx.—I have a vivid recollection of 
an anecdote which my father used to relate, nearly, 
if not quite, half a century ago, with regard to 
dogs being taken to public worship in Scotland. 
In a rural kirk where this was the practice, the 
shepherds’ dogs were permitted to occupy the 
gallery over their masters’ heads, where they re- 
mained during service time, and, it is fair to sup- 
pose, conducted themselves in an_ inoffensive 
manner ; but on one occasion, presumably that of 
a larger assembly than usual, a strange dog was 
introduced among them. This was the signal for 
a general commotion upstairs, which terminated 
by the sudden bolting of the intruder over the 
front of the gallery into the body of the church, 
and as speedily out of it by the door, pursued by 
the same route in his headlong exit by the whole 
dog congregation. This amusing anecdote acquires 
peculiar interest from having been originally re- 
lated by the celebrated Edward Irving ; and the 
occurrence, if I am not mistaken, took place under 
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his own eyes, and probably in consequence of his 


popularity. T. W. Wess. 


“Mauice.”—This word is used hereabouts in a 
sense quite strange to me. Settled rainy weather 
is called “malice of rain.” It is particularly in 
use in the haymaking season. In the few days of 
unsettled weather before the beautiful hot days 
came on, I several times heard from farmers ex- 
pressions like this, “‘ I think there ’s no malice 0’ 
rain, it must be thunder.” ELLCEE. 

Craven. 


“To co nome.”—This expression is frequently, 
though vulgarly, used of human beings as an 
euphemism for to die; but a few days ago I heard 
it for the first time applied to plants. My 
gardener, who, be it said, rejoices in the very 
appropriate name of Grounsell, said of some weeds 
which he had planted in a pond, and which had 
displayed but very feeble signs of life, but were 
mending slightly, “I was afraid they were gone 
home.” F, CHance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Brron anv Beaumarcuais.—Byron, in Don 

Juan, says mournfully, — 
“ And if I laugh at any human thing 
*Tis that I may not weep.” 

Beaumarchais anticipated the thought in his Bar- 
bier de Sevilleg— 

** Le Comte.— Qui t’a donné une philosophie si gai? 

“ Figaro.—L’habitude de malheur. Je me presse de 
rire du tout, de peur d'étre obligé d’en pleurer.” 

D. Brair. 
Melbourne. 


“ONCE REMOVED FROM A BozziLu.”—This ex- 
pression is often used by people hereabout when 
they speak of dark, gipsy-looking persons, of rest- 
less dispositions, and with not very sweet tempers. 
“ Bozzill” is the local pronunciation of the Boswell 
family of Gipsies. Tuos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Losses By Fires.—In the first report of the 
Royal Commission on Historical MSS. there is a 
notice by Mr. Horwood of the great fire in the 
Temple (1678), when Mr. Ashmole’s collections of 
curiosities were consumed. The fire extended 
from Brick Court to the Temple Church, but the 
“ Divell Tavern ” and the houses next Fleet Street 
escaped. (From Lord Mostyn’s Collection of News- 
Letters, &c.) J. M. 


EXTINCTION OF AN AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL 
Trise.—The Melbourne Argus, of May 12, prints 
the following telegram from Hobart Town, sent 
the preceding day :— 

“ Trucaninni, or Lalla Rookh, the last aboriginal in 
Tasmania, who died on Tuesday, was buried at noon to- 
day, at the expense of the Government, on a vacant piece 
of ground in front of the chapel at the Cascades. Canon 





Parsons read the burial service, and the funeral, which 
was a most respectable one, was largely attended.”’ 


D. Brarr. 


Ream=Srretcu.—I observe in the Torquay 
Directory, for June 28, 1876, under the head of 
“Police Intelligence,” that a man, who “was 
summoned for allowing his horse to stray on the 
public road,” is reported to have said that he had 
let the horse out to ream (stretch) its legs. The 
word appears to be used in this sense throughout 
West Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. 

Wm. PENGceELLY. 

Torquay. 


Tennyson.—It seems to me that one is some- 
what helped to the understanding of Tennyson's 
celebrated paradox— 

** There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds,” 
—by the following passage from Theodore Parker, 
quoted in the Atheneum notice of him, Sep- 
tember 12, 1874, “ The credo of a fool is not worth 
the abnego or dubito of a man.” 
St. SwirHry. 


“ A NEW TERROR TO DEATH.”—This phrase is 
credited to Lord Lyndhurst, apropos of Lord 
Campbell's barely posthumous biographies of 
certain of the Chancellors. Lord Brougham is also 
credited with it in the same connexion. But Dr. 
Arbuthnot, the fine humourist of Addison’s days, 
said it before either of them, apropos of Curll’s 
surreptitious publications of letters and memoirs 
of “ eminent hands ” of his day. D. Burarr. 

Melbourne. 


Ross-=Erasmvus.— The Christian name Erasmus 
is corrupted to Ross and Ros in such entries as the 
following, found in the registers of Sutton Cheney, 
Leicestershire 

“John, son of Ross Manby and Mary his wife, was 
baptized Nov. 7, 1756.” 

* William, son of Ros Manby and Mary his wife, bap" 
Dec. 25, 1761.” 

It is therefore possible that Ross as a surname 
may be traced to such corruption of the second 
syllable of Erasmus. J. BEALE. 


Oxtp Pixcuer’s Epitaru.— 
Fierce perhaps in looks, he was in nature mild, 
The pet and play-fellow of every child ; 
Good at a game, as good, too, at a fight ; 
A friend by day, a watchful guard by night,— 
Here Pixcugn lies. No life could his excel ; 
He did his duty, and he did it well.” 
Wituiam J. THoms 


Frieze = Frize.—Atfiong the peculiarities of 
Irish pronunciation is the universal habit of calling 
that coarse woollen stuff, so commonly worn by 
the peasantry, “frize,” instead of “frieze,” as in 
England. Goldsmith, in The Traveller, spells it 
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“frize”; but he was Irish. Dyche’s Dictionary 
‘1770) gives “freeze” and “‘frize,” and refers to 
the French “ frise.” mE Bs 





Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





CroMWELw’s Arms AND PepicReEE.—Will any 
readers kindly give me references to articles in 
archeological journals, heraldic and genealogical 
magazines, or elsewhere, which discuss or clear up 
the difficulties in the pedigree of the Cromwell or 
Williams family, of Huntingdonshire, or which 
explain the numerous quarterings used by the 
Protector Oliver Cromwell as his private armorial 
bearings ? 

Sir J. Prestwich (in his Respublica, London, 
1787, 4to.) and the Rev. Mark Noble (Memoirs of 
the Protectoral House of Cromwell, third edit., 
London, 1787, 2 vols. 8vo.) make many contra- 
dictory statements, especially in the earlier part of 
the pedigree, regarding the Welsh Lords of Powis, 
&c. Iam already acquainted with the late Mr. 
W. Durrant Cooper’s paper on the seals in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxxviii. part i., 1860, as well as 
with the pedigrees in R. Gough’s Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica, Clutterbuck’s History 
of Hertfordshire, and Burke’s Landed Gentry. I 
want some more recent and exhaustive account, 
particularly of the armorial bearings of the families 
with which the Cromwells were connected. I find 
ten different quarterings on Oliver Cromwell’s 
seals, and the above-mentioned books do not 
enable me to assign them all to their respective 
family names, nor to blazon them with their cor- 
rect tinctures, Henry W. Henrrey. 


Tue Enctisn Frure.—In “N. & Q,” 5 §. 
iv. 269, we are informed that, “in 1775, Sarah 
Schofield played the flute in the choir of the 
chapel of Gorton, in the parish of Manchester.” 
The flute mentioned here would, I suppose, be the 
English, not the German, flute. I myself possess 
an old English flute, which is said to have been 
played on by a York lady in the latter half of last 
century. This instrument is about two feet in 
length, and in form somewhat like a clarionet, but 
thicker, and it has a mouthpiece entirely of wood, 
like a common whistle. I should like to learn 
when the German flute was first introduced into 
this country and superseded the English flute. 

H. W. O. 


PLANTS MENTIONED BY Hoce.—Will some 
Scottish reader of “ N. & Q.” favour me with in- 
formation which will enable me to identify the 





plants whose names are italicized in the following 
extracts ? 
The first (cited from memory) is from the song 
, 


“ When the Kye come hame ” :— 
‘When the blewart bears a pearl, and the daisy turns a 


pea, 
And the bonnie /ucken-gow.1n hath fauldit up her ee.” 
In the “ Eighth Bard’s Song,” in the Queen’s 
Wake, the old wife who had ridden with the Good 
People to the Norroway shore tells how 
‘* The first leet night, quhan the new moon set, 
Quhan all was douffe and mirk, 
We saddled our naigis wi’ the moon-fern leif, 
And raide fra Kilmerrin kirk. 
Some horses were of the liume-cow framit, 
And some of the greine bay tree ; 
But mine was made of ane humloke schaw, 
And a stout stallion was he.” 
D. F. 


Hammersmith. 


Dr. PosterrigeELD.—Who was he, and where 
can one find an account of him? He appears to 
have written a good deal on medical subjects 
before 1750. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tae Surname Biewitt.—What is the deri- 
vation of this surname? Mr. Lower says the 
family came over from Brittany, and elsewhere 
records it among Gipsy names. 

Tos. TURNER. 


Token orn Mepau.—Can any information be 
given of a token or medal which has on its reverse 
the inscription, JR. EW. JW. REX. F.D. T*NBY. 
ST.C.M.S.P.ET.C. 1790, surrounding a shield 
and crown ? TowNLey. 


Use or Iyscrinep Mortuary Disxs,—A 
writer in the British Architect, for May 5, men- 
tions an interesting discovery at the monastery of 
Mont St. Michel, now in course of restoration. 
A sarcophagus was unearthed, containing a body 
in the dress of an abbot. Near the head was a 
leaden disk, inscribed “ Hic requiescit Robertvs 
de Torigneio abbas hvjvs loci.” Similar disks 
have been found elsewhere. The lead had also 
certain emblems upon it, “a hand of blessing in 
the centre, with, and on each side, the Alpha and 
Omega.” It is, therefore, not a mere coffin-plate. 
M. Robillard de Beaurepaire, from whom the 
writer in the British Architect quotes, “ points out 
that amongst the Egyptians it was usual to place 
near the head of the defunct a plate, metal or 
otherwise, covered with inscriptions invoking the 
protection of the deities upon the soul during its 
funereal wanderings.” Are these inscribed tablets 
commonly found in English medizval tombs? 

DupteyY ARMYTAGE. 





° Hole drilled through. 
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Who ts THe Enciish AMBASSADOR BURIED AT 
Roncesvattes (Roncevaux)?—His tombstone 
(evidently removed from the church burnt in 
1400), with incised effigy, is in the wall of a chapel 
on the south side of the high altar. There is an 
inscription round it in fourteenth century letters ; 
owing to the obscurity and to the difficulty of the 
characters, I have twice failed to decipher it. Nor 
could the prior or the canons assist me. The effigy 
is in armour, like that of the Black Prince, with 
sword and misericorde by its side. I once saw 
the name in a French chronicle of Du Guesclin 
(not that in the collections), which I have never 
been able to procure since. The library of Ronces- 
valles has been under government seal since the 
troubles of 1868, and is now removed to Pampeluna, 
and is practically inaccessible. Can any reader tell 
me where to find a copy of the Constitutiones de 
Roncesvalles, Pamplona, 1790? I have inquired 
in vain in the libraries of the south of France, at 
Paris, and at the Bodleian, C. L. P. 

Heath Lodge, Uxbridge. 


A Pvuzzizx.—At Hardwick Hall, near Ellesmere 
(Salop), is an old painting on panel, about 18 by 
12 inches, representing a lady sitting under a tree, 
supporting an elderly gentleman's head on her 
knees ; in background a castle, from the gate of 
which come forth three yeunger gentlemen ; in 
right-hand lower corner is depicted a man point- 
ing to the young men, and asking (in “ black 
letter”) :— 

** My fayre ladie, I praye you telle me 

What and of whens be yonder three, 

That doe come owte of the castell in suche degre, 

And of theyr dessente and natiuitye.” 

The lady replies :— 
** Sir, the one is my brother of my father’s side, y* trouth 
to tell, 

The other by my mother’s side is my brother also ; 

The thirde is my owne soone lawfully begott, 

And all these soones to my husbande y* slepes here in 

my lappe. 

Without hurte of lynadge in anny degreye, 

Showe mee the Reason how this may bee.” 

Can any of your readers “ show the reason ” ? 

=e, 


Pewsey. 


Doom PRONOUNCED ON ONE OF THE ReGICcIDEs. 
—What family is it in Staffordshire connected 
with one of the regicides on which a doom is sup- 
posed to rest, that no eldest son should come of 
age for two hundred years? It is said that within 
the last few years the first coming of age of the 
eldest son has been celebrated with great rejoicings. 

K. H. B. 

Naples. 


Viscount pE Prestox.—What was the crest, 
motto, and coat of arms of Viscount de Preston, 
who was created in James II.’s reign? The Earl 





of Gormanston now assumes the title and name”of 

Preston, but it is believed that he has not taken 

the crest, &c. H. H. 
Abingdon Road, W. 


“Tue Pavition,” Hans Prace.—Can any of 
your correspondents give any history of a house 
about to be demolished—“ The Pavilion ”—just 
behind Hans Place, and next to Prince’s? It ap- 
pears to have been built about the early part of 
the present century. It is a building of some pre- 
tensions, and I should think built for a bachelor. 
It had very large pleasure grounds at the back, 
and looks as if it were a copy of some much larger 
house. The families of Denys and Shuckborough 
I think inhabited it at different times. Any infor- 
mation would be interesting. C. H. 


“O, rare Nortincnam.”—I shall be glad to 
learn any particulars respecting the lines com- 
mencing — 

“ Gillop her, gallop, trot, trot, trot,” 
of which I have a fragment of three verses. 
J. Porrer Briscor, F.R.H.S. 

Nottingham Free Public Libraries. 


“OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY.”—It is, I 
believe, usually stated that this now “ familiar ex- 
pression” was first used by Gay in the Beggars’ 
Opera. It so appears in Friswell’s Familiar 
Words, ed. 1874. If this is correct, and it was 
not merely adopted by Gay from some older ballad, 
the date of its introduction would be 1728. Ina 
MS. copy of a poem entitled Skinnibonia, said to 
be written by Dean Swift, and bearing date 1728, 
occurs the expression— 

** Round the rocks and clifts to stray 
O’re the hills and far away.” 

If Swift’s, did he borrow the expression from, or 
suggest it to, Gay, or did both take it from an 
older writer ? Epwarp Sotty. 


Tsomas Futter.—In which of Dr. Fuller's 
works shall I find the following ?— 

** Books of history and bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time.” 

I think the fragment must have been in Long- 
fellow’s thoughts when he wrote the seventh stanza 
of A Psalm of Life. Cu. Evxin Matuews. 

Codford St. Mary. 


Tue Last Asppot or Bury Str. Epmunps.— 
I am anxious to obtain some information about 
John Kemeys, or Kemis, the last Lord Abbot of 
Bury St. Edmunds. He was of the ancient Welsh 
family of Kemeys, of Cefn Mably ; was instituted 
abbot 1520, and died 1540 (the year after the sup- 
pression of his monastery), and was buried in St. 
Mary’s Church, Bury St. Edmunds. Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me to which branch of 
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the Kemeys family he belonged, and give me any 
particulars concerning his history? i & 4 


“Gamer Gocrton’s Story Booxs.”—Some 
thirty or five-and-thirty years ago, when Felix Sum- 
merly began his laboursin the cause of Art Education 
which have since borne such good fruit—labours 
in which he was ably seconded by Joseph Cundall, 
the tasteful publisher not only of well got-up and 
daintily illustrated books, but of art manufactures 
calculated to improve the public taste—I edited 
for him a series of old English popular tales, under 
the title of Gammer Gurton’s Story Books revised 
by Ambrose Merton. They were illustrated by 
some of our first artists, and I hope delighted the 
“ spelling” public, for whose amusement they were 
produced. Of this collection I have only a well 
thumbed copy, and being now a man of many 
grandchildren want to get hold of one or more 
copies in good condition. If any reader can point 
out to me where any such can be purchased, he 
will confer a favour upon AmBrosE Merton. 


“ CaROLOIADES.”—Who wrote “ Caroloiades; 
or, The Rebellion of Forty-One. In Ten Books. 
A Heroick Poem. London, 1689”? Is it scarce? 
I cannot trace it either in Watt, Lowndes, or the 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica. = 


Tae Dvuxepom or Hamriton.— Information 
relative to the following will oblige. In 1698 a 
patent created the first Duke of Hamilton, who, in 
1711, was further promoted to be Duke of Bran- 
don, England. In the same year he was killed in 
aduel. He was married twice, as per peerage. 
He had a younger son, named Ann, “the queen 
of that name being his godmother.” He married a 
Mrs. Pownall, an heiress, according to the peerage. 
But this is not quite correct ; it should have been 
only daughter and issue of Charles Powell, of 
Pennybank, county of Carmarthen. The sai 
Lord Ann Hamilton died Dec. 25, 1748. His 
widow was alive in 1753, if not later, and was 
styled in an old document, “Anna Charlotte 
Maria Hamilton, of Pennybank, Carmarthen, 
widow.” I should be glad to know whether they 
left any issue, and likewise where they lived after 
marriage, and the date of the said Lady Hamilton’s 
death, with any other particulars bearing thereon. 

WILuiAmM JoWETT. 


=~ 


Swansea. 


Capt. Joun Tomas, Marryer, came to Bos- 
ton, Mass., U.S.A., about the year 1700. He 
married, and died in 1717, leaving a son John, 
who between 1742 and 1750 addressed a letter 
(a rough copy of which was found in his papers 
after his death) to the Duke of Newcastle asking 
for aid, in which he claims that his father “ was 
instrumental in bringing about the Revolution of 
1688, as appears by the papers enclosed.” Who was 





this John Thomas, and can those “ enclosed papers” 
be found? Joseph Wuitcoms Porter. 
Burlington, Maine, U.S.A. 


Replies. 


“ CHAMPION.” 
(5% §. iii. 369 ; iv. 293, 356, 418, 469; v. 391, 
449, 519 ; vi. 70.) 

There have really been three questions raised 
with regard to this unfortunate word. 

1. With regard to the connexion between the 
French word champion and the English word 
champion, Mr. Picton writing at great length 

5% S. iv. 469) to show that there was no con- 
nexion at all between them, and connecting the 
English word with the Teutonic languages, whilst 
he derived the French word from the Latin campus. 

2. I raised the question (5 8. v. 392) whether 
the equivalents of champion in the Teutonic lan- 
guages were not themselves derived from campus. 

3. Mr. Picton raised (5 8. v. 449) what I 
have called “the new question,” viz., that the 
word champion “is not of Romance origin at all ; 
that it is a purely Teutonic word, and has been 
indigenous in every dialect of the family from the 
earliest recorded period ; that in French* it is an 
imported word,and has nothing to do with campus.” 

Questions 2 and 3 are perfectly distinct, yet in 
his last note (vi. 70) Mr. Picroy has chosen to 
mix them up together. 

If in my last note I chose to stick to ques- 
tion No. l alone, it was by no means, :s Mr. 
Picton supposes, because I found that his argu- 
ments were unanswerable, but because Mr. 
Picton devoted seven-eighths of his very long 
note (v. 449-451) to No. 3, and left the origina 
question No. 1 in the lurch ; and it seemed to me 
that he did this because he felt he was wrong, and 
wanted to get on to something else where he thought 
he felt his footing more secure. I stuck to No. 1, 
therefore, and that I did right is shown by the 
fact that Mr. Picron now confesses that the 
French and English champion are the same word, 
and that I was right in saying (v. 391) that the 
Old English kempe was superseded by the French 
word champion. 

With regard to Nos. 2 and 3, they are unfortu- 
nately questions which, in the present state of our 
knowledge, do not admit of settlement. I myself 
have no particular feeling one way or the other.t 


* Just the opposite of what he had before maintained. 
See No. 1. 

+ No. 1 was the question in which I felt strong in- 
terest, because I knew it would be settled—I nave settled 
it. No. 21 merely raised incidentally, and with a view 
to show Mr. Picton there was another side to the - 
tion, and that he would do well to be sure of his facts 
— proceeding to generalize from and moralize upon 
them. 
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There is a good deal to be said on both sides of the 
question, at any rate with regard to No. 2; but 
t myself can throw no new light upon the 
matter. 

With regard to No. 2, most of the best modern 
German philologists are, as I said before, of opinion 
that the modern High German word Kampfe = 
A.-S. cempa, Old English kempe, is derived from 
the Latin campus. If Mr. Picton is unacquainted 
with Sanders’s und Schmitthenner’s dictionaries, he 
ought not to discuss the etymology of a German 
word. The authorities he quotes, Ducange, Mé- 
nage, &c., are not to be named in the same day ; 
and I am amused to find him quoting them as 
authorities upon points of etymology. 

With regard to No. 3, Diez, Mahn, Brachet, 
Scheler, and Littré (the very first philologists of 
the day) are all of opinion that the French cham- 
pion comes from campus. Is it likely that I 
should prefer Mr. Picron’s opinion to theirs? I 
will help Mr. Picroy, however, to an au- 
thority far superior to any he has quoted, but 
whom he has strangely overlooked. [I allude to 
Crenion, who is inclined to take Mr. Picron’s 
view both with regard to Nos. 2and 3. Let Mr. 
Picton refer to his remarks, s.v. Kaémpfe, and note 
the moderation in their tone. 

Mr. Picton is unfortunate in his remark “ that 
children and brethren, A.-S. cildra (sic), brothra, 
have taken in English the forms of the A.-S. 
dative.” One would infer from this that in A.-S. 
the datives of these words end in n or en, which is 
not the case. Brosor in A.-S. makes bre&er in the 
dat. sing., and brosrum in the dat. plur. ; whilst 
cild makes cild and cildru (not cildra) in the plur., 
both of which seem to be undeclined. Matzner, 
vol. i. page 220, says that the en in children 
was added in Old English, and he appears to 
hold the same opinion with regard to the en in 
brethren. 

With regard to the pronunciation of ¢ in A.-S., 
Mr. Picton has strangely misrepresented what 
I said upon the subject. He asserted that the 
A.-S. cempan was pronounced chempan, and en- 
deavoured to support his assertion by showing that 
ceorl, ceaster, and ceosan had become in English 
churl, Chester, and choose. I retorted that these 
examples were not analogous, inasmuch as the e in 
them was followed by a second vowel, a or 0, and I 
stated that I could not find a single example in 
which, when ce in A.-S. was followed by m (as in 
cempan) or n,the c had become ch in English. 
This statement, however, Mr. Picron appears to 
misapprehend, for he now makes me say that the 
A.-S. ¢ becomes ch in English only when followed 
by ea and ¢o, and then asks me what I think of cef, 
chaff ; cepman, chapman ; cernan, to churn ; celan, 
to chill, &c. Mr. Picron knows, or ought to know, 
that the usual forms of these words are ceaf and 
ceapman, and I reply that in not one of the words 





he quotes is the ¢ followed by either m orm. And 
besides, is Mr. Picron unable to see that, because 
an Anglo-Saxon c has occasionally become ch in 
English, it by no means necessarily follows that 
the c was in those cases pronounced ch in Anglo- 
Saxon? As well might he argue that, because the 
Lat. campus has become champ in French, there- 
fore the Latin word was pronounced champus, 
which we happen to know it was not. The Lat. 
hard ¢ was in the course of time changed into ch 
in French, and this was, I take it, what happened 
also with regard to the Anglo-Saxon c, and very 
likely the change took place in this in consequence 
of the change which had taken place in the Lat. ¢ 
in French. See “ N. & Q.,”5" 8. iv. 76, 77, where 
Mr. Sxeat, speaking of the A.-S. celan, to be cold ; 
cele, coldness, says : “ These words were sounded 
with hard ¢, t.e. the same as k. This k has been 
retained provincially, but in the polite language 
the old word cele has been, by Norman influence, 
turned into chill.” Mr. Sxeart, therefore, is appa- 
rently also of opinion that ¢ in A.-S. was pro- 
nounced hard like k, and that when it became ch 
in English, it was in consequence of “ Norman 
influence.” F, CHance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Tuomas Dovsiepay (5" §. v. 429, 478.)—The 
reference to the dramatic writings of this northern 
worthy recalls his address at the opening of the 
New Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Feb. 20, 
1837. The old theatre at the corner of Mosley 
Street and Drury Lane, which had existed since 
1788, where young Macready found his first footing 
under his father’s management, was removed to 
make way for street improvements, and the last 
performance took place on June 26, 1836, when 
the comedy of Sweethearts and Wives drew together 
a crowded audience. The stately new theatre, in 
Grey Street, opened under the management of 
Montague Penley, the performance being The 
Merchant of Venice and The Young Widow. An 
arrangement was made with Mr. Doubleday to 
write an address for the occasion, which was spoken 
by Mr. Griffiths, one of the company. A few slips 
were privately printed at the time, one of which I 
have had preserved in an old scrap-book, and 
willingly send it for republication, as it is very 
little known. Perhaps you will give it a more 
permanent memorial. 

“ Address, written by T. Doubleday, Esq.,on the Opening 
of the New Theatre. 
“Tf underneath the blue Italian sky 

We view the structures of the time gone by, 

Or o’er the almost breathing marble pause, 

Where Phidias said ‘ Let life be,’—and life wus ; 

Do we not feel that our regards alone 

Are fixed not on the ever-living stone, 

But that our hearts wax warmer at the name, 

And own the presence of unfading fame ! 
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So ’mid these walls, though all be new around, 
Methinks I step on no unclassic ground ; 

To me, these portals ope no lone retreats ; 

To me, these roofs still guard the Muses’ seats ; 
I tread these boards in confidence,—nor fear 
To lack an Actor or a Poet here. 


Why should I doubt? Is this so cold a sky 
That here the verse which lives elsewhere must die ? 
So rude, so icy, is our Northern breeze 
That our hearts warm not, and our bosoms freeze ; 
Or is Parnassus now to be denied 
To claims that have produced an Akenside ? 
Why should I doubt? There might be cause of fear 
Had genius ne’er before been cradled here : 
If here young Cooke had never freshly drawn 
The Jew of Shakspeare, in his early dawn; 
If Kemble here, scarce known as yet applause, 
Had never look'd the Roman that he was; 
Or if his gentler brother had not quaff'd 
Romev’s full cup, or in Mercutio laugh’d ; 
If here Virginius had not lived (to die 
Sublime long after) in Macready’s eye ; 
Or had Thalia ne'er, in gay accord, 
With Munden giggled, or with Liston roar'd ; 
Or, charming us in beauty, sweetly wild, 
With Duncan gamboll'd, or with Mellon smiled ; 
Had such things never been—then might I fear 
Lest Shakspeare’s self should meet no welcome here. 


Not such our climate. Distant though we be, 
Bold as our mountains, as their breezes free, 
The Muses, driv’n from some more modish sphere, 
May ask a refuge, and may find it here. 

Ev'n as the scatter’d arms of ruin’d Rome 
*Mid the Venetian islets found a home, 

On steep Ragusa shelter’d, and, unmoved 
In exile, nursed the liberty they loved ; 

So here, at last, the Drama, overrun, 

May shelter from the Vandal and the Hun. 
And Poesy, though barbarism pursue, 

A patron and asylum find—in you ! 


Let, then, the ‘ classic * genius of the age 
Produce all ‘ Tattersall’s’ upon the stage ; 
Be Pon. y-Roscii crown'd with laurels green, 
Whilst loud Newmarket bets before the scene ; 
Let Jockey-actors dress them for the course, 
And grooms exclaim, ‘ My kingdom for a horse ;’ 
O'er trampled though the Muse amid th’ attack 
Of Poles and Pandours, Croats and Cossacks, 
Far from the clang of hoofs, beneath this dome, 
Still may our country’s Drama find a home. 
Let not these walls, by classic splendour graced, 
Stand but the Mausoleum of true taste ; 
Our keener air, fresh from the heather-bell, 
Oh ! show the Muse can breathe it free and well ! 
And prove, beneath a less enervate sky, 
Where nature lives that Shakspeare cannot die.” 

James Gipson, 

Liverpool. 


Thomas Doubleday, the author of Babington 
and The Italian Wife, was born in 1790. He 
writes himself in his Reminiscences of a Thought- 
ful Life, which is still unpublished,—“ I was born 
on the 9th of February, 1790, in Newcastle, and 
in a house situated at the head of the very ancient 
street, culled the Side.” Besides the works above 


mentioned, Mr. Doubleday was the author of nu- 





merous others. Thus he wrote a drama called 
Caius Marius. Some of his fishing songs obtained 
a wide celebrity. He was at one time a frequent 
contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. Mr. Double- 
day, who was a disciple of William Cobbett’s, took 
an active part in the political movements which 
preceded the first Reform Bill. Thus he was 
associated with Mr. Charles Attwood, brother of 
the Birmingham Attwood, in the Northern Poli- 
tical Union. A series of letters on political and 
social subjects, with the signature of “ Britannicus,” 
was contributed to the Newcastle Daily Chronicle 
in 1863. These letters were afterwards repub- 
lished in a volume entitled The Touchstone. Few 
men were better known in the north of England 
than Thomas Doubleday. He died on Decem- 
ber 18, 1870, at Bulman’s Village, a suburb of 
Newcastle. The year after his death his last 
published work, The Countess: a Romance of 
Genoa, was printed in the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle. W. E. Apams. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Thomas Doubleday was born on Feb. 9, 1790; he 
was author of the following works, which are given 
in the order of their publication :— 

“ Remarks on some Points of the Currency Question 
in a Review of Mr. Tooke’s ‘Considerations.’ 1826.” 

“ Dioclesian, a Dramatic Poem. 1829.” 

** Question of the Vote by Ballot plainly stated in a 
Letter to John Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 1831.’ 

“True Law of Population, shown to be ones 
with the Food of the People. 1842.” Third ed., with a 
Postscript, 1853. 

*‘ Financial, Monetary, and Statistical History of Eng- 
land from the rw of 1688 to the Present Tims. 
1847.” Second ed., 1858. 

““On Mundane Tew Government, demonstrating its 
Analogy with the System of Material Government. 

52." 


* Political Life of Sir Robert Peel. 2 vols. 1856.” 

“ Matter for Materialists. 1870.” 

“The Eve of St. Mark, a Romance of Venice.” 

Mr. Doubleday was a native of Newcastle, where 
he lived and died. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Tue Sovrnern Cross (5S. vy. 145, 295; vi. 
11, 53.\—Mr. Bovucnier’s communication (ante, 
p. 53) is full of suggestive matter, and involves 
questions, the most material of which perhaps are 
those relating to the astronomy of the ancients. 
Judging from late discoveries of astronomical 
monuments of undoubted antiquity, such as the 
carvings on stone of the signs of the zodiac found 
in India, and also bearing in mind the plausible 
theory that Stonehenge and other Druidical re- 
mains were intended as permanent records of 
astronomical phenomena, one cannot but fancy 
that our remote forefathers knew more about the 
starry heavens than they generally have credit for. 

Why should we assume that, up to Dante’s time, 
the stars now constituting the Southern Cross had 
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never been observed? It is true that the voyage 
round the Cape had not been accomplished. But 
surely some travellers or navigators might have 
gone sufficiently south of the equator, either by 
land or sea, to bring them in view of that con- 
stellation. And, considering that three out of the 
four stars are of the second, and the other of the 
third magnitude, and that they show well in a 
clear Southern atmosphere, the sight of them must 
have been striking even to the naked eye, in the 
absence of the since-invented telescope. It seems 
probable that Dante had in his mind some par- 
ticularly conspicuous constellation worthy to be 
admired, but no longer visible to the inhabitants 
of Northern regions ; and that this elicited the 
exclamation of regret at being deprived of the 
privilege of beholding it, which is quoted by 
Mr. Bovcarer, “O vedovo,’ &c. The regret 
would equally apply to the absence of the four 
cardinal virtues amongst the people of that age, 
whose shortcomings the poet is never chary of 
denouncing, and would make the allusion doubly 
forcible. That in the passage in question the four 
stars were treated allegorically there can be little 


doubt. In proof, I beg to call attention to the 
poet’s own construction of the matter, c. xxxi. 
vy. 104 to 108 (“ Purgatory ”i— 
“ Quattro belle, 

E ciascuna col braccio mi coperse. 

Noi sem qui Ninfe, e nel ciel semo stell: 

Pria che Beatrice discendesse al mondo, 

Fummo ordinate 4 lei per ancelle.” 
Strange to say there is, further on, another astro- 


nomical allegory having relation to these four stars. 
All readers of this poet are more than aware of his 
fondness for describing the passing of time, days 
and hours, and the progress of himself and com- 
panion on their journey, by astronomical problems, 
and by the relative change of position of the earth 
and the heavenly bodies. Proceeding on their 
journey through purgatory, Dante again fixes his 
eyes on the heavens, and his guide inquires what 
he is gazing at. The poet replies, “On those 
three stars which illuminate the Southern atmo- 
sphere.” Commentators find here an allusion to 
the three theological virtues. The guide gives the 
following explanation :— 


* Le quattro chiare stelle 
Che vedevi staman son di JA bisse, 
E queste con salite ov’ eran quelle.” 


“ The four stars which thou sawest in the morning | 





have set, and these (three) have risen in their 
place.” | 
Again, are we to infer from this e xpression that | 

| 


Dante, a century or two before C opernicus and 
Galileo, was acquainted with the revolution of our | 
globe ? 

With reference to the passage previously quoted, 
“ Noi sem qui Ninfe (terrestrial beings), e nel ciel 
semo stelle,” can: any of your correspondents enlighten | 
me as to whether there is any ancient myth or | 


j accessible by a capital index. 


fable in which ny mphs are said to have been meta- 
morphosed into stars ? M. H. R. 


“°TIs BETTER NOT TO HAVE BEEN BorN ” (5% §, 
v. 386.)— Perhaps the Greek sentence on this sub- 
ject referred to by Mr. Warp is the following by 


Theognis (B.c. 570-490) :— 


Ila Twv pey pay pv vat éxtx Bov iow ape TT 

Me €or ety av yas O€€0s yeXAiov, 

Pivra & éxws dicta rt Aas" Atsao 1 TEepnrat, 

Kai xetoGat TroAAiy 9 ynv er apnodpevoy. 

“ Of all things it is best a men not to be born, nor to 
see the rays of the bright sun; but being born to pass as 
speedily »s possible through the gates of Hades and to 
lie beneath a load of earth.” — Hleg., 425, 

This isa favourite idea with Greek poets. Sopho- 
cles (dip. Col., 1225) repeats it, I believe, more 
than once :— 

Tov a aravra vex X67 ov" TO 
0, éwret gq bav yy 


M? ) po vas 
Bhvat xeiPev bev mrep ij Kee 
TroA bev TEPOV ws TaXU TTa,. 

“ Not to be born is best of all, and if one has seen the 
light, to go back to the place whence he came as quickly 
as possible is by far the next best.” 

Then there is this distich of Posidippus 
i. c. xii. epigr. 3), who began to exhibit 
about B.c. 289 :— 


Anthol., 


dramas 


"Hy dpa Toiv Y¢ Svotv évos aipEerts, 7 TO yever Oar 


. 
M»é €TroT ) To Gavety avTixa TLKTOMEVOV. 


“There was then a choice of one of two things, either 


never to have been born, or being born to die im- 
mediately.” 
The idea is caught up by Lebrun, who says :— 
** Ceux que favorise le Ciel 
Terminent jeunes leur carriére.” 
I am not sure that it is often found in Latin 
poets. I recollect only the lines of Ausonius 


315-392) in his Idyll, xv. 48 :— 
“ Ergo 
Optitha Graiorum sententia; quippe homini aiunt 
Non nasci esse bonum, natum aut cito morte potiri.” 


In Pliny the Elder (H. H. vii. 51, 3) we find : 


“ Natura vero nihil hominibus brevitate vite preestitit 
melius.” . 
T. RamaceE. 


qui 
sua 
nasce 
quam 


“Affertur etiam de Sileno fabella quaedam: 
quum a Mida captus esset, hoc ei muneris pro 
missione dedisse scribitur; docuisse regem, 
homini longe optimum esse ; proximum autem, 


primum mori.”—Cic., Tusc., I. xlviii. 114. 
W. G. 


non 


tev. Wittram Nicots (or NicnoLts), oF 
Srockport (5% §. v. 208, 375, 433, 525.)—I 
possess = two books named by Mr. EarwakeErR 
(5™ §. 433). The work on the invention of 
letters is written in Latin hexameters and pen- 
tameters, and is full of recondite learning, made 
At p. 343 is a 
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chronological list of ancient writers, beginning 
with Enoch, anno mundi 800, and ending with St. 
Augustine, anno Domini 431. Many English 
writers come in for eulogy throughout the books; 
in the course of which not a little is said of the 
author’s literary connexions and private life. The 
argument of the sixth book is thus epitomized :— 

** Ultimus inde Scholas gestit celebrare Britannas : 

Datque viri docti formam, laudesque recenset.” 
There is an engraved frontispiece consisting of 
the interior of a library with the inscription :— 

* Animueque vicissim 

Aut curam impendit populis, aut otia Musis.” 

Also, a vignette representing the writing of the 
Commandments on the stones. 8vo., pp. iv, 387 

The title of the work on the principles of Chris- 
tianity is not printed quite accurately. It is as 
follows :— 

“TIEPI "APXON Libri Septem. Accedunt Litur- 
gica [7.e. Seven books concerning the First Principles. 
Liturgies are added]. Auctore Gulielmo Nicols, A.M. 
Ecclesia Stockportensis Rectore. ‘H xaraPoXs) row 
Ocpediov [the laying down of the foundation]. Vide 
Epist. ad Hebreos vi. i. Londini, Typis & Impensis J. 
Downing, vico vulg) dicto Bartholomew-Close, prope 
West-Smithfield, 1717.” 
12mo., pp. iv, 212; with an engraving of the in- 
terior of St. Paul’s Cathedral, two clergymen in the 
foreground ; underneath are written the words 
from 2 Tim. i. 13, which afford one of the best 
arguments for a Liturgy, “ Have thou the form of 
healthy words.” The ITepi dpywv is dedicated in 
Latin verses to William Wake, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It is written dialogue-wise in Latin 
hexameters, the interlocutors being a master and 
his scholar. To the Liturgica, which begin on 
p. 175, there isa new title, containing a vignette 
of the exterior of St. Paul’s, facing Lud gate Hill. 
A crown and mitre are on each side of the church, 
with the words Protege, Pasce. Underneath are 
these verses : 

* Paace, O Preesul, oves Christi, dum protegat armis 


Princeps, et jubeat tuto habitare gregem. 
«Ss, 


G.” 
This portion, which is dedicated to Sir William 
Dawes, Bart., Archbishop of York, consists of 
translations of certain portions of the Prayer Book 
into Latin hexameters. J. E. Bariey. 


Scnotastic Seats: Miserere Carvines (5™ 
8. v. 403, 495, 526.)—In Carlisle’s Endowed 
Grammar Schools are several engravings of school 
seals representing pedagogues armed with either 
cane, ferula, or birch-rod, implements of punish- 
ment in very common and constant use in olden 
times, long before the Kindergarten system had 
existence. 

In Whalley church, in Lancashire, the largest 
parish in England in point of acreage, is a singular 
carving on a miserere—a woman represented as 
flogging a man. This is said to have been brought 





i 


from Whalley Abbey at the time of its dissolution, 
and is supposed to be a satire on the married 
ecclesiastics.* On one, inthe choir of Manchester 
Cathedral, under a canopy over which “ Archi- 
didasculus ” is inscribed, is represented an old fox, 
armed with an enormous birch-rod, teaching her 
cubs to read ; this, of course, is emblematical of the 
severity af the scholastic profession in the six- 
teenth century. At Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, in 
the noble abbey church of that town, on a miserere 
carved a female figure, apparently, from her 
dress, a nun, armed with a birch-rod, which she is 
applying with unsparing hand to the person of a 
boy laid across her knees. The countenance of 
the female is remarkably placid, whilst that of the 
culprit exhibits strong disapproval at the measures 
taken for his correction by his preceptress. Two 
hundred years later than the date of this, Shen- 
stone, in his Schoolmistress, shows that this mode 
of punishment was then in vogue in dames’ schools 
in England, though now, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the birch-rod is unknown to mammas of little 
boys, and unused by governesses of preparatory 
schools. Few people would now know what the 
ancient implement of punishment, the “ ferula,” 
was; a piece of wood something like a wooden 
ladle, rounded at the end, and applied to the palm 
of the hand. 

Whipping, it may be recollected, was recom- 
mended by the Lady to the Knight in Hudibras ; 
and at Coldham Hall, near Bury St. Edmunds, is 
still the picture of the lady who is said in that 
poem to have flagellated her hushand for showing 
favour to the unsanctified Cavaliers. VIRGA. 


The seal 


is 


of the Uppingham Grammar School 
(founded by Archdeacon Johnson, A.D. 1581) repre- 
sents on a diapered floor a master seated in a 
chair ; on a table before him are an open book and 
a birch-rod ; 4 boys (2, 1, 1—the third has his 
back to the master) and 2 girls (?) (2), all with books 
in their hands, are standing by him. Around the 
seal is, SIG. COM. GVBERN. SCHOLZ ET HOSP. IN 
VPPINGHAM. E. T. Maxwett WALKER. 
Borth, R. 8. O., Cardiganshire. 





“Erarrt tA CourTitte” (5 §. v. 187, 235, 
334.)—In the Dictionnaire Franco-Normand, by 
Georges Métivier, London, 1870, I find as follows : 


“ Courti, sm. A la campagne champ entouré de haies, 
mais en ville c’était un jardin emmuraillé. 

“ Vieux francais, Courtis, courtil, cortil, du lat. moyen- 
Age curtile. On trouve ce dernier mot dans une Charte 
de Charles le Chauve :—‘ Cellulam 8, Clementis una cum 
curtili in quo Monachi ibidem Deo famulantes labores 
manuum exercere videntur.’ 

‘La bonne femme du maisnil 
A ouvert l’uis de son courtil.’ 
Le Roman du Renard, MSS. 





[* There is a similar one in Henry VII.’s Chapel at 
Westminster. ] 
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“ Jardin et courtil sont tout un dans les Vauxr-de-Vire 

d@ Olivier Basselin, p. 145 :— 
‘ Toutes fois moy et mon jardin 
Nous différons en une choze, 
Je me veuil abreuver de vin 
Et d'eau nostre courtil s'arroze.’ 

* En Italien, cortile est, néanmoins, une cour, témoin 
ce passage de l'avant-propos du Decameron :—‘In sul 
colmo [de!la piccola montagnettu] era un palaggio con 
bello e gran cortile nel mezzo, e con logge e con sale, e 
con camere tutte, ciascuna verso di se bellissima, e di 
liete dipinture ragguardevole, ed ornata con pratelli 
d’attorno, e con giardini maravigliosi e con pozzi di 
acque freschissime.’ 

“Ce n’en est pas moins un champ entouré de haies 
dans les Rimes Guernesiaises :— 

* Mais quand l’astre du jour est bas, 
Les mouissons d'leus nics font grand cas, 
Sinon I’coucou qui n’en a pas, 
Et j'rime 4 m’n aise 
Le long des douits, par les courtis 
Sus les roqueérs, sus les cotis 
Et les falaises.’ 
Rim. Guer., 136.” 
J. Le Bovuritvier. 
Cincinnati. 


“PAYING THROUGH THE Nose” (1*§. i. 335, 
421; ii. 348.)—As far back as March 23, 1850, an 
inquirer in “ N. & Q.” asked for the origin of this 
phrase, “ expressing,” as he said, “a dear bargain.” 
Some one replied that the word “nose” was a 
corruption of “noose,” inferring I suppose that 
it meant hanging. Another correspondent, during 
the same year, gave a horrid vivisectional descrip- 
tion of how Odin laid a tax of a penny a nose upon 
every Swede, and those who were unable to pay 
“forfeited the ‘prominence on the face, which is 
the organ of scent and the emunctory of the brain,’ 
as good Walker says.” 

Those who go upon the principle of keeping 
probability in view will dismiss the latter solution 
of the saying as absurd. Will you, therefore, 
allow me to place before your readers another 
version of the origin of this proverb ? 

Skene, in his De Verborum Significatione, fol., 
Edin., 1599, under the word “ Bonagium,” writes 
as follows :— 

“ Bondagium per anteriores crines capitis .... quhen 
ony free man renuncis his libertie, and makes himselfe 
ane bond, or slave to ane great man in his Courte, and 
makis tradition, and delivering of himselfe, be giving 
ane grip of the haire of his forehead, to the effect he 
may be mainteined and defended be him thereafter. 
The quhilk bond-men, gif they reclaime to their liber tie, 
or happen to be fugitive fra their mai-ter, may be drawen 
back againe be the Nose to servitude : Fra the quhilk the 
Scottish saying cummis, quhen ane boastis and menacis 
to take ane uther be the nose.” 

James NIcHOoLsoy. 


Moatep Parsonaces (5" §. vi. 8.)—At Wit- 
tersham, anciently called Wittrisham, in the Isle 
of Oxney, Kent, two sides of a moat still remain. 
When curate in sole charge there, some few years 
ago, I studied the topography of the place, and, as | 





far as possible, restored the registers, brasses, &c. 
I had no very old map to guide me, but veteran 
parishioners pointed out where the old rectory had 
stood, the moat, which had every appearance of 
having been a square, and the exact position 
where the drawbridge was fixed. The idea of 
E. H. W. D., that these moats might have been 
used to provide fish, probably carries much truth 
with it, but in this instance, so far as I could learn, 
the end in view was defence. Romney Marsh, 
which extends for some miles from the base of the 
isle—a large elevation consisting of three extensive 
parishes, Wittersham, Stone, and Ebony—was a 
very favourite haunt, even within the memory of 
the present medical man, Dr. J. J. Terry (L.8.A., 
1827), of smugglers and robbers. A moat with 
lifting bridge round a rectory in such a locality was 
proved to me to be a necessary protection ; now, 
there is a large rectory of recent date, about 1,000 
people in the place, several good houses, endowed 
schools, and a county constabulary. The church, 
which stands close to the rectory, is on high ground, 
and may be seen for several miles around. Its 
tower was used, local tradition asserts, as a beacon, 
and as a place from whence to signal across the 
wide valley to the distant Sussex hills. Even in 
my time the ringers were prepared, I have heard 
them say, to ring a peal “ backwards ” in the event 
of an invasion, and perhaps it is as well to note 
this since the telegraph is now very busy at work 
there. In the base of one side of the moat is now 
one of the best springs of water in the place. The 
moat was, of course, not so wide and deep as one 
sees round a more valuable property, ¢.g. the epis- 
copal palace at Wells. G. F. Barrow, M.A. 


Westmins‘er. 


The rectory house of Guiseley, in the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, has, or had when I knew it, the 
remains of a moat. Wititiam WIcKHAM. 


I think it will be found on inquiry that a moat 
surrounded the Hall, church, and rectory of North 
Ockendon, in the county of Essex. Parts of this 
moat were filled up by a late rector, and only a 
portion exists by the Hall, which now has a moat 
on two sides of the garden. FP. ¥. P. 


Tae Caannet Tunnet (5" §. vi. 25.)—W. J., 
in sending the note from Sir John Sinclair’s jour- 
nal, has not given the date of the conversation on 
this subject which he had with the celebrated 
Joseph Montgolfier, the originator of balloons, It 
was in December, 1785. It is necessary to add 
this, for as the extract is printed at p. 25 it would 
almost seem as though the date of the conversa- 
tion was 1831. The suggestion was probably due 
to Montgolfier, and not to Sir J. Sinclair. The 
mode of supplying fresh air proposed is, perhaps, 
not quite correctly stated ; we should, I suspect, 
read “through pipes,” in place of “in barrels.” 
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Even now gas-fitters often say an inch barrel in- 
stead of an inch pipe. Epwarp So.ty. 


Tue Pastorat Starr woicn Buppep (5" §. 
vi. 28.)—This story, though not in its entirety, as 
related by J. M. H., is used in Mr. Swinburne’s 
“Laus Veneris” (Poems and Ballads, p. 14), and 
appears, from an extract given by Mr. Swinburne, 
to have been taken from the Livre des grandes 
Merveilles @ Amour, escript en Latin et en Fran- 
coys par Maistre Antoine Gaget, 1530. 

HIRONDELLE. 


J. M. H. is mistaken in his recollection of the 
incident of the budding. This preceded and occa- 
sioned the discovery of the knight’s corpse. The 
poem made a strange impression upon me, and I 
am still able to repeat some of the verses. 

J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


The poem is to be found in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, July, 1862, under the signature of “ M.,” and 
the title of “The Bishop and the Knight.” 

E. E. A. 


Fifteen years ago was published the third edition 
of « poem which may possibly be the one alluded 
to—“ Tannhiiuser; or, the Battle of the Buds: a 
Poem. By Neville Temple and Edward Trevor. 
Pp. 117. Chapman & Hall, 1861.” Morn. 


Vottarre’s Portrait (5™ §, iii. 409.)—The 
fact of the existence of another miniature of Vol- 
taire may be interesting to Mr. Upat, and worth 
placing on record. In MecVickar’s Life of Dr. 
Samuel Bard, 8vo., New York, 1822, p. 129, is 
the following, referring to John Abraham de Nor- 
mandie, an eminent physician of Bristol, Penn- 
sylvania, who made a visit to the home of his 
ancestors in Geneva about 1784, and had just 
returned :— 

“Among the many interesting records of this visit the 
family still retain a miniature likeness of the philosopher 
of Ferney, presented to him by Voltaire himself, who 
appears to have taken a lively interest in the prospects 
of America, and even talked of returning with Dr. de 
Normendie, as he said, ‘ to lay his bones in it.” An ex- 
pression, observes the letter-writer, ‘peculiarly expressive, 
as he does not appear to have an ounce of flesh on 
them.’” 

This portrait, I learn, is still (1876) in the pos- 
session of the doctor’s descendants. 

Witiiam Joun Ports. 

Camden, New Jersey. 


AvuTHORSHIP oF Prays Wanrep (5" §. vi. 7.) 
—In a notice of the Jewess, that appeared in a 
Boston paper a few days before the play was 
brought out, it is said, “ We are informed that there 
are three melo-dramas entitled the Jewess besides 
the opera ; and that which is to be performed at 


this theatre on Monday night is acknowledged to | 





be the best of the three. It has been performed 
in London and Paris with great success for fifty 
consecutive nights.” Alfred Elilton was written 
by B. F. Fletcher. It was founded on real inci- 
dents of the time when it was played. 

Samvuet A. GREEN. 

Boston, U.S, 

Swirt’s (?) Ericram, “Sir, I ApMit your 
GENERAL RULE” (5 §,. vi. 67.)\—Have these 
lines really ever been claimed by or for Swift ? 
The epigram was not included in the Dublin edi- 
tion of Swift’s poems, 1735, said to have been 
revised by himself ; and though subsequently often 
printed in his works, was there not always a note 
to the effect that it was not written by him? 
Hawkesworth (4to. ed., 1755, vol. iii.) gives the 
epigram as from the French, and not by Swift. 
Scott (Swift's Works, 1814, vol. xiii. p. 349) gives 
it as from the French by Prior. It is to be found 
in most editions of Prior’s poems, notably in the 
fine folio of 1718, brought out, it may be said, 
with the assistance of Swift. Epwarp So.ty. 


I have often met with this epigram, and, like 
Mr. Warp, had always considered it to be an 
original one by Swift until lately, when I again 
met with it in a collection of epigrams called The 
British Martial, London, 1806, where it is stated 
(vol. i. p. 86) to be “from the French,” without 
any indication as to who was its author. At 
p. 208 of this same book is given the following 
epigram with this heading :— 

‘‘ REVERSE THE Proposition. 
* Yes! every poet is a fool; 
By demonstration Ned can show it ; 
Happy could Ned’s inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet.” 
R. W. H. Nasu, B.A. 
Florinda Place, Dublin. 


Tut Rank or Prince (5" §S, vi. 29.)—In 
answer to Mr. Perer’s fourth query, I have read 
a story, though I cannot now tell where, that 
William IV., before he was Duke of Clarence, took 
counsel’s opinion whether he could sit in the 
House of Commons. The opinion was that he 
could, and he was taking measures to obtain a 
seat, when he was stopped by his creation as duke. 

©. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


Op Portrait (5 §. vi. 88.)—The portrait is 
no doubt that of Sir William Periam, Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, temp. Elizabeth. The 
arms in the first and fourth quarters are those of 
Periam, in the second and third those of Hone ; 
argent, two bars wavy between three hones azure. 
Sir William was son of John Periam, Mayor of 
Exeter 1563 and 1572, by Margaret his wife, 
daughter and co-heir of Robert Hone, of Ottery 
St. Mary, co. Devon. Epmunp M. Boy e. 

14, Hill Street, W. 
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Bessamin Disrakewi, prep 1814 (5® §S. vi. 47.) 
—The following copy of an inscription on a tomb- 
stone in St. Peter’s churchyard, Dublin, taken by 
me not long since, may prove interesting to your 
correspondent : 

“The remains of Benjamin Disraeli, Esq"., are depo- 
sited here. He departed this life on the 9" day of Au- 
gust, in the year 1514, aged 48.” 

ABHBA. 


Scots Privireces anp Diewnities 1x FRANCE 
AND oTHER Foreten Countries (3 §. ii. 273, 
396, 453.)—The late Mr. Skene, of Rubislaw (the 
Skene of Scott’s Marmion, Introd., canto iv.), in- 
formed me that he held, by descent, a patent of 
nobility from the Swedish crown, and that he 
could, if he so wished, take his seat among the 
Swedish nobility. He did not state on what 
grounds of service his ancestor was ennobled, and 
I did not inquire ; but very probably it was for 
services I 
phus, when so many Scotsmen of distinguished 
families, as well as common soldiers, joined the 
heroic monari h in defence of the Protestant cause. 


J. Macray. 


Movunt Nop Cemetery, Wanpswortn (5 § 
v. 448 ; vi. 94.)—Mr. Warp will see the cemetery 
from the train just before reaching Wandsworth 
station from London. It on the crest of the 
rising ground, south of the station, and if Mr. 
Warp will walk up to the high road, he will find 
the cemetery at the bifurcation of the two roads to 
London. He may also procure a small pamphlet 
about the cemetery by writing to Mr. Cooke, 
1, Church Row, Wandsworth. 

W. M. Beavrorr. 





Among the Huguenot monuments at Mount 
Nod, Wandsworth, is one to the memory of Dame 


Isabeau Bories de Montauban, wife of Jean Coma- | 


rois Escuyer, which displays the following arms : 

“In chief, a dove volant holding an olive branch in its 
mouth ; in fesse, three church bells, and in base an ark 
floating on the waves of the flood.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give me the proper 
tinctures of this shield, and inform me whether the 
ark and the dove were really parts of the family 
coat, or whether they were adopted after the flight 
of the Huguenots from France, in reference to their 
safety in England ? W. J. Weston. 


The name of Mount Noddy is a common field- 
name in this district. There are two fields so 
called on different farms in this parish, and one in 
the adjoining parish of Tatsfield. I am inclined to 


think that the cemetery at Wandsworth has ac- | 


quired its name in this manner, and is not in any 
way due, as W. J. T. supposes, to its being a place 
of exile. In one of the instances cited above, I 
found the field described as Mount Noddy or 


ndered in the wars of Gustavus Adol- | 


| Mount North. This may possibly give a clue to 
| the meaning, i.e. high ground facing the north. 
G. L. G. 
Titsey Place, Surrey. 


Eventnec Mass (5 §. y. 344, 456; vi. 78.)— 
Might hot the quotation from Shakspeare, “ Shall 
I come to you at evening mass?” be explained as 
evening time, or the time of evening prayer? The 
word miss, which should be spelt without a 
capital, not only is explained by Martene as mean- 
ing collects or prayers, but also lections. It would 
take up too much of your space to give quotations. 

“O Buck, Buck, Bucxincuamsnire Dragoon” 
(5 S. v. 408; vi. 78.)—The song which Mr. 
BAXENDALE inquires after will be found at p. 109 
of the fourth vol. of John Bull, for the year 1824. 
It consists of fifteen stanzas, but its hero, noted for 
his bulk, was not the Marquis of Chandos, but his 
kinsman, Robert Earl Nugent of the peerage of 
Ireland, who sat in the House of Commons for 
Aylesbury, and who, after the Reform Bill, was 
selected by Lord Grey (1832) to be Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. 

S. H. Hariowe. 


St. John’s Wood. 


Tue “Te Devm” (5 S. iii. 506; iv. 75, 102, 
312; v. 330, 397, 514; vi. 76.)—Taste and smell- 
ing are intimately connected, as every infant learns 
when its nose is held for a dose of castor oil. The 
Hebrew pbrase is equivalent to “as they look 
upon us.” The terminology of Catholicism was 
not fixed till heresy compelled precision. But the 
ante-Nicene Fathers all held its truths ; and when 
Justin Martyr uses the words “second potency,” 
he means the same as “second person,” although 
he does not add “of the Trinity.” So in another 
place : — “ Christum crucifixum veri Dei 
filium edocti ipsumque secundo loco. Spiritum 
autem propheticum tertio habemus ordine,” &c. 

The numerical order is a necessity of human 
language. The Athanasian Creed is declaring the 
nature of God, not circumscribing the necessary 
uses of understood and accepted terms. Arians 


and Socinians quote our Lord’s words, not to 


maintain the truth, but to defend their own 
perversion. 

How would V.H.LL.I.C.I.V. preserve the sense 
of the Litany from popular misapprehension but 
by the comma which our translators have adopted 
for that purpose ? Herbert RanpDowru. 

Eastbourne. 


i 
i 


Wesster’s “Enotisn Dictionary” (5S. v. 


| 446, 522; vi. 56.)—In Pantologia: a New Cyelo- 


| pedia, &c. (1813), “ Breviary ” is defined as “ a daily 
office, or book of divine service, in the Romish 
| church. 


It is composed of matins, lauds, first, 
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third, sixth, and ninth vespers, and the compline 
or post-communio . that is, of seven different 
hours, on account of that saying of David, Septies 
in die laudem divi tibi.” The London Encyelo- 
dia (1829) defines it in very nearly the same 
nguage. It is curious that the blunder should 
not be in the third edit. of Hook’s Church Dic- 
tionary, whilst it is in the fifth edit. It is not in 
the current edition of the work. mm FP. 


pe 
la 


PROVINCIALISMS FoR “To Torasn” (5 §. vy. 
426: vi. 56.\—Mr. WiILkrnson omits a common 
word in the north of England, skelp. 

E. Leaton BLenxkrxsorr. 


Lapy ARABELLA Dewxy (5 S. y. 346, 456. 
Since Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s interesting Lift 
of Lord Shelburne shows that this great and good 
lady, his ancestress, was, although a very gentle- 
tempered woman, a sufficiently strong-minded one 
to check with a loaded pistol (the only argument 
of any use ¢ t such an animal) the brutish 


iwains 

insults of a foolish and vicious man, it is plain 
that this story should be forgotten except in thos 
peculiar social circles, outside or half outside ones, 


for and by whose pure and refined tastes it was | 
J I 


invented. Lady Arabella Denny was the pa 
troness and organizer of many charitable institu 
tions besides the one her name is oftenest connected 
with. She improved the old workhouse schoo 
and system generaily in Cork and Dublin. Her 
insight into character and her business faculties 
were recognized by the corporations of both cities 
who presented her with the freedom of their 
boroughs), and were as remarkable as her practical 


benevolence. Hipernia. 
* Creetne” (5" §, vi. 48, 96.)—The following 
cutting from a glossary of the dialects of the 


wapentakes of Manley and Corringham, co. 
Lincoln, which I have now in the press, answers 
Mippte Tempar’s question :— 

‘ Cree, v. to simmer grain until tender. ‘Squire alus 
gives his hosses creed lineseed, that’s why they 
their coats.’ 

“ Creed-wheat, wheat simmered until tender, and 
eaten with sugar and spices, or made into ‘ Frumenty.’’ 

Epwarp Peracock. 





sottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Weatuer Hotes (5™ §. v. 88, 176, 435.) 

here is a place in Shropshire which may be 
classed with the other recorded instances of 
weather holes. People in the neighbourhood of 
Shrewsbury say, “ There ’Il be some rain, for the 
wind has got into Habbe rley Hole.” Habberley 
is a village about seven miles south-west of Shrews- 
bury, a point from which rain generally comes, so 
that the character which this place has ac quired is 
due to its accidental geographical position. Why 
the word “ hole” should be used in connexion with 
the saying I could never understand. Perhaps 


some of your correspondents might be able to 
explain. W. H. 


Shrewsbury. 


Poems spy Mrs. Parmer (5 S. v. 495; vi. 54.) 
—I was in error in stating that Mrs. Palmer wrote 
poems in the Devonshire dialect. The volume I 
referred to was similar to the one in Mr. Pen- 
GELLY’S possession, i.c. A Dialoque in the Devon- 
shire Dualect, in prose. Three editions of this 
little book have been published—viz., in 1837, 
1839, and as a Devonshire Courtship in 1869—in 
each of which there is a glossary. W. N. 





“ Regvies curarum” (5% §. v. 385, 523.)—Let 
}me quote the following beautiful passage from 
| Tibullus in illustration : 





| “* Sic ego secretis possim bene vivere sylvis, 
Qua nulla humano sit via trita ped 

| Tu mihi curarum re juies, tu nocte vel atra, 
Lumen, et in solis, tu mihi turba locis.” 


It is thus paraphrased by Tom Moore :— 


Charm of my life, by whose sweet power 
All cares are hushed, all ills subdued, 

| My light in e’en the darkest hour, 

My crowd in deepest solitude.” 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


| Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





7, 495 ; vi. 


] 
| 58.)—I remember hearing the late Dr. Neale say, 


| Prorane Hymn Teves (5 §. v. ¢ 


ind I think it will be found also in some of his 
| writings, that the Scotch Reformers, finding the 
| people attached to their old Church music, and 
| persisting in singing it, were afraid that this prac- 
| tice would hinder the work of Protestantizing the 
nation. They therefore hit upon the plan of pro- 
ing profane songs to be sung to the old Church 
melodies. In some instances the words actually 
ridiculed the sacraments and services of the Church. 
Many of the favourite old airs are derived from 
Church hymn tunes. 

E. Leaton BLENKINSOPP. 





The tune ** Belmont” is not from Mozart, but is 
Haydn’s “ My mother bids me bind my hair.” It 
was adapted by 8. Webbe, some time organist of 
the then Sardinian Embassy Chapel in London, 
| to the hymn, “ As pants the hart,” ec. 

T. R. Grunpy. 


Newton A! 


A Forx-Lore Society (5S. v. 124, 294, 457; 
vi. 12, 37, 91.)—The bibliography of the subject 
would form an important division of the projected 
society’s publications ; and, having made extensive 
collections respecting the superstitions and reli- 
gious beliefs of mankind generally, I should be 
happy to afford assistance in that field of its 
labours. 

A half-guinea subscription would tend to give 
| numerical importance to the society, and enlist in 
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its service many contributors who might otherwise 
stand aloof; while the subscribing for several 
copies would enable those to promote its financial 
success who are able and willing. 

The plan of aggregating the folk-lore of races or 
countries in separate books would scarcely, I fear, 
answer, since it would either indefinitely delay the 
society’s issues, or tend to split them, as additional 
materials accumulated, into a multitude of insigni- 
ficant portions. It would appear more advisable 
to classify according to subject (“ Days and Sea- 
sons,” “Spells and Charms,” &c.), and to issue in 
fasciculi, with a continuous pagination, notes under 
each heading, duly labelled, in Mr. Skeat’s phrase, 
“after the manner of the mineralogist, with the 
place of collection,” leaving further classification 
to very full synoptical indexes. This method 
would enable the society to commence its pub- 
lications at once, and thereby foster and increase 
the ardour of its members, which long delays 
would as certainly quench. Tuo. SaTcnet. 

Oak Village, N.W. 


Mr. Firzcerap (p. 91) mentions the Oswestry 


Adverlizr, and also the Cambrian News, as 
containing each week a column of folk-lore, 
under the head of “Bye-Gones.” I have had 


the pleasure of editing this column from the com- 
mencement, in 1871, and I write this to suggest 
to the conductors of other papers, who publish 
antiquarian columns, that they reprint the matter 
in a convenient form for binding. This may be 
done very cheaply by using the type already set 
up for the newspaper, and the number may be 
regulated by the price charged. We find a hun- 
dred copies (which are subscribed for by contri- 
butors and local libraries) to be sufficient for the 
purpose we have in view, i.e. the preservation of 
the matter in good hands for future use. 
Askew Roperrs. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


“Tae GouLpEN VaniTEE” (5% §. vi. 69, 99.) 
—The song inquired for by R. H. is somewhat 
long, but as much of its bulk typographically is 
caused by repetitions and refrain, it may be com- 
pressed into reasonable space. Many years ago I 
heard it sung with spirit and grave mirthfulness by 
Mr. Fraser, of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, 
whose property it virtually became by right of 
conquest, in Edinburgh. It is not improbably an 
old convivial song, but I never saw it in print 
earlier than the date of Mrs. Gordon’s memoir of 
Christopher North, published by Messrs. Edmon- 
ston & Douglas, in 1862. She received the words 
and music of the song (which had delighted Pro- 
fessor Wilson) from her friend P. S. Fraser. The 
“ Eek iddle dee” was doubtless a whimsical ex- 
= of the sharp scrape of the fiddle in the 

ands of some supposititious old Crowdero. It 
was repeated after each second line ; and the first 





line was given with variations. As may be seen, 
there are manifold differences between the single 
verse given by R. H. and the Edinburgh complete 
copy — 
“* There was a gallant ship, 
Anda Ss ship was she, 
k iddle dee, and the Lowlands low ; 
And ae was called ‘the Goulden Vanitee 
As she sailed to the Lowlands low. 
She had not sailed a league, 
A league but only three, 
Eek, &c. 
When she came up with a French Gallee, 
As she sailed, X&c. 
Out spake the little Cabin-boy, Out spake he, 
Eek, Ke. ; > 
‘What will you give me if I sink that French Gallee?’ 
Out spake the Captain, Out spake he, 
‘We'll gi’e ye an estate in the North Countree.’ 
‘Then row me up ticht, In a black bull's skin, 
And throw me o'er deck-buird, sink I or swim.’ 
So they ‘ve row'd him up ¢icht, In a black bull's skin ; 
And have thrown him o'er deck-buird, sink he or swim. 
About and about, And about went he, 
Until he came up with the French Gallee. 
Oh ! some were playing cards, And some were playing 
dice ; 
When he took out an Instrument, bored thirty holes 
at twice ! 
Then some they ran with cloaks, 
with caps, 
To try if they could stap the saut-water draps. 
¢ About and about, And about went he, 
Until he cam back to the Goulden Vanitee. 
* Now throw me o'er a rope, And pu’ me on buird ; 
And prove unto me as guid as your word.’ 
‘We'll no throw you o’er a rope, Nor pu’ you on 
buird, 
Nor prove unto you as guid as our word.’ 
Out spoke the little Cabin-boy, Out spoke he, 
‘Then hang me /°Ul sink ye as I sunk the 
Gallee.’ 
But they ve thrown him o'er a rope, And have pu'd 
him up on buird ; 
And have proved unto him far better than their word: 
As they sailed by the Lowlands low.” 
Whosoever may have been the author of the 
ditty, he knew well the ingratitude of a nation to 
its benefactors and defenders, and certainly antici- 
pated the power and efficacy of our Naval Steam 
Rams. If they are only as destructive to the 
enemy as they seem inclined to be to our own 
seamen, there will be something gained for the 
outlay :-— 
“ Por it showed what a very fine Ram she was, 
Said the Ad-mi-ral-i-tee.’ 
The author of “The Goulden Vanitee” remains 
unknown (Memoir of John Wilson, ii. 317) ; but, 
it is to be hoped, further information m: ay be 
gained. J. W. E. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


Cow Fotk-Lore (5™ S. v. 349; vi. 109.)—An 
instance of the oak or supposed, sapusienity of 


And some they ran 


French 


” 
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milk from red cows is to be found in The Com- 

plete Angler:—“ In the mean time will you drink 

a draught of red cow’s milk? You shall have it 

freely ” (ed. 1815, p. 155). Cartes WYLIE. 
Kensington, W. 


Tue Rev. Jonn Wiutsoy, D.D. (5™ S. vi. 102.) 
—Allow me to correct a great error into which I 
have unaccountably fallen when speaking of this 
gentleman, who was President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and did not succeed Dr. Bliss as Head of 
St. Mary Hall. Wituram J. Tooms. 

40, St. George's Square, S.W. 


“Cap” (5% §S, v. 127, 355.)—In corroboration 
of the idea suggested in the editorial note (p. 356) 
on this discussion, allow me to adduce the follow- 
ing little piece of evidence. In Edinburgh, until 
recent years, existed a useful body of citizens called 
Cadies. They are described, in 1730, as “a sort 
of Lazaroni,” and “a society for porterage, mes- 
sages, &c.” They were of the same class as the 
Highland “chairmen” and porters. The term is 
now applied to the boy, or man, who carries the 
golf-player’s bundle of clubs. The word is to be 
found in old Scottish poetry with a meaning 
synonymous with “little footpage.” Dr. Jamieson 
in his Scot. Dict. gives no definite derivation of 
this word, but merely suggests the cadet theory. 
Now, I am no Celtic scholar, but would submit to 
any reader who is whether or not there is any 
analogy between the following Scoto-Celtic words 
and those cited in the note in question—Cacht— 
a servant maid ; Cachtamhuil=servile.* Along 
with this take the fact that at the present day in 
Scotland a “ market Cadie” generally, and a“ milk 
Cadie” I believe invariably, is a female. 

A. Ferevsson, Lieut,-Col. 

U. 8. Club, Edinburgh. 


“Eryne” (5 §. v. 448; vi. 14.)—This word 
contains one of the late Prof. Key’s favourite roots 
{ar-, to plough), and in his Dictionary, which 
Prof. Robinson Ellis, in a letter to one of your 
contemporaries, at Mr. Key’s death, leads one to 
think will be published, will probably be treated 
of in full. He went much further than Mr. 
Picron (ante, p. 14), making it the ancestor of 
mer-eo [ear-n (n enclitic, as mero, mourn)], ear (of 
corn), ear-th (-th enclitic, as merces, 10 O6s), Epyov, 


Arbeit, labor, &c. W. 8. S. 


Wuo was Mrs. Srepnens? (5" S. v. 511; vi. 
36.)—David Hartley, A.M. and R.S.S., according 
to the following from Warburton’s Letters, 4to., 
p. 187, derived no benefit from taking Mrs. Ste- 
phens’s medicine : “ We have just lost, too, a more 
philosophic visionary, Hartley, a martyr to Mrs. 
Stephens’s medicine.” Insolvent ! . 





* Highl. Society’s Dict, S:oto-Celticum, 1828. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. 


Three Centuries of English Poetry : being Selections from 
Chaucer to Herrick. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Rosaline Orme Masson ; and a General Preface by 
David Masson, M.A. LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 

In the Three Centuries of English Poetry we have hard 

upon five dozen samples of the skill and cunning of 

masters of song, some of whom bear names not at all 
familiar to the present general ear. By the good taste and 
judgment manifested in the difficult matter of selection, 
these names are not likely to remain strange ; and, by 
the same means, many a pleasant or precious verse will 
be like household words on the lips of ready and de- 
lighted quoters. These revivals are creditable to those 
who bring them about, and are matters to be thankful 
for on the part of the public. Chaucer and Spenser are 

thoroughly represented in this volume; but there was a 

time when they were considered out of date. Addison, 

in An Account of the Greatest English Poets, says of 

Chaucer :— 

* But age has rusted what the poet writ, 
Worn out his language, and ob:cured his wit. 
In vain he jests in his unpolished strain, 
And tries to make his readers laugh in vain.” 


Of Spenser, Addison assures Henry Sacheverel, to 
whom his metrical criticism was addressed, that the 
poet “in ancient tales amused a barbarous age,” 
adding :— 

* But now the mystic tale, that pleas'd of yore, 

Can charm an understanding age no more ; 
The long spun allegories fulsome grow, 
While the dull moral lies too plain below.” 


In Addison's opinion, the true English poets were 
“great Cowley,” Milton, ‘‘with high and haughty 
stalks ”(!), “‘courtly Waller,” Rrecommon, Denham, 
“the noble Montague,” Dorset, “ negligently graceful,” 
‘** harmonious Congreve,” and, above all these or others, 
“artful Dryden,” 

“ whose modest muse affords 
The sweetest numbers and the fittest words.” 


Addison could think of no other names on the roll of 
England’s sons of song, and he even omits one William 
Shakspeare! But he was young when he wrote, and 
probably was as ignorant as Dryden was of the names 
and works of many poets down to the Elizabethan period. 
We have only the highest praise to give to this edition, 
both as to selection and notes, the latter containing 
much valuable information in a small space; and we 
have only to suggest that, perhaps, Wither would be 
better represented by his quaint and sympathetic hymn 
“ For Anniversary Marriage Days” than by either of his 
better-known three songs here given. For our own 
part, too, we should have much preferred Southwell’s 
“Times go by turns” and his “Look Home” to his 
“Burning Babe" or his “Scorn not the least”; but 
this isa mere matter of taste, and we are inclined to 
distrust our own when we remember that which has 
reigned in the composition of this charming volume. 


Vortigern, not Hengest, the Invader of Kent—Milites 
Stationarii, considered in Relation to the Hundred and 
Tithing of England. Communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries by H. C. Coote, Esq., F.S.A. (J. B. Ni- 
chols & Sons.) 

Tue above titles are those of two papers contributed to 

the forty-fourth volume of the Archeologia, which their 

author has also put forth in a separate form. This is a 

great boon to those numerous persons who know nothing 
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of the transactions of the Society of Antiquaries, yet who 


possess antiquarian proclivities, and who are especially | 


interested in such subjects as those treated in the above 
two papers. Members of that learned and ancient society 
—we may now add flourishing society—do not require to 
be told that Mr. Coote is a Fellow who never rises to ad- 
dress them without having something to say well worth 
the heeding, and who never prese:ts himself in print 
without impressing bis readers with a singular charm. 
Under his treatment the most dry-as-dust subject in 
appearance is handled with a graceful lightness which 
only renders the more conspicuous Mr. Coote's deep, 
genuine, and unostentatiqns scholarship. In the first 
eer named above, Mr. Coote quotes an anonymous 


talian cleric, who (in the eighth century), treating of | 
English history as he had probably derived it from the | 


traditions of English sojourners in Rome, assigns the 


name of Vortigern, or Wyrtgeorn, or Gortigern (“great | 


lord ”), and not that of Hengest, to the leader of the 
Jute invaders of Kent. Mr. Coote accepts this as fact, 
and suggests that as the Jutes grew in power and dignity 
they dropped the name of Vortigern, as that of a man who 
was not much of a hero, and adopted that of the epic 
hero Hengest. 

In considering the Milites Stationarii, Mr. Coote finds 
good reasons for believing that they were, in fact, police- 
men, with their police stations, whose office was to look 


after and prevent breaches of the peace, to lay hold of 


offenders and to “run them in” (just as their descen- 
dants or successors do in the present day), and to bring 
them in due time before the regularly constituted autho 
rities, and perhaps, if they were committed, to produce 
them at “the next gaol delivery of the city, when the 
preses arrived there in the course of his circuit.” From 
the merest vagabond to the most atrocious criminal (with 
the long intervening gradation) there was no transgressor 
who was likely to escape their unwelcome notice. Mr. 
Coote, in conclusion (after much interesting detail), asks 
to what institution we are to look as being the origin of the 
modern hundred and tithing, and he replies: “ They are, 
in my opinion, to be identified with stations of the milites 
stationarii, and for these reasons. The mililes stationarii 
were police, were decimal in their organization, and were 
posted in stations which received their names, through 
that same system, from the cohortal divisions of the force, 
viz. centuriaria and decanica. Further, these stations 
were placed within the territory of each city, and the 
vicus, more or less large, which formed the quarters, was 
the centre of each police district. On the other hand, 
the Anglo-Saxon hundred and tithing were police dis- 
tricts, taking their names from the vills and villages 
which formed their centre. They were divisions of the 
shire, which itself was conterminous with, and no other 
than, the territorium of a Roman city. Further, the 
names hundred and tithing were necessarily a reminis- 
cence of a numerical system which, and which only, 
could have given them such a form of designation.” 

Since Mr. Coote took the antiquaries through the 
mysteries of classical kitchens, cookery, and sauces, he 
has not given greater light and learning to the Arche- 
ologia than in this forty-fourth volume. 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Q. U.—The Abrégé del’ Histoire de France, by Bossuet, 
is (perhaps) no more Bossuet’s than the sermons in the edi- 
tion of Massillon (referred to, p. 120) are Massillon’s. The 
original MS. is in the handwriting of Bossuet’s pupil, the 


| revived. 


Dauphin, with corrections and additions by the eminent 
| teacher. It issaid that the account of the massacre of 
| &t. Bartholomew is in Bossuet’s handwriting entirely ; 
and he denounces it as a most atrociously wicked act on 
the part of Rome. Considering what an indolent and 
inattentive pupil Bossuet had in the fat young Dauphin, 
the question may arise whether the teacher did not dic- 
tate the Abréyé in order the better to fix the princely 
pupil’s attention. 

P. 8.—Edmund John Eyre, who was on the Bath stage, 
and at Drury Lane, about seventy years ago, was the son 
of the Rev. E. Eyre, Rector of Leverington and Outwell. 
He was of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. For his dramatic 
works see Baker's Biog. Dramat., where eight are 
named. 

ALBANy.—We know the French novel, by Paul de 
Kock, which Macaulay recommended to his sister as one 
over which he had laughed excessively, and one which 
she might read with propriety. We can only say that, 
where it is not extremely dull, it is extremely vulgar, or 
worse,—extremely indecent. 

H. Browne.—Professor Masson, in his Drummond of 
Hawthornden (Macmillan, 1873), has anticipated you in 
showing how Drummond was indebted to Shakespeare, 
and the thorough knowledge which the former had of 
the poems, and of at least some of the plays, of the 
English poet. See particularly pages 68, 69, and 104. 

SuHeixa (!).—“ Burd Helen” should be found in any 
good collection of ballads. It is in the cheap edition of 
Lege ndary Ballads of England and Scotland, edited by 
J. 8. Roberts, and published by Fred. Warne. See also 
“Child Waters,” in Percy's Reliques. 
| R. H. Watuace.—It is evidently a corruption of 
| **cushat-dove.” Webster's Dictionary (Bell & Daldy) 
has: “ Cushat, n. [Prov. Eng. cowshot, cowshut, A.B. 
cusceote), the ring-dove or wood-pigeon 

“** Flew like the startled cushat-dove.’ 
“Sir W. Scott.” 
Tokens see “ & Q.,’ 


W. H. (Enfield.)—For Trade A hg 
1* 8, v. 585; xi. 282; 2™ S. iii. 269; vi. 13, 20, 99, 432, 
506; xii. 368. The index, 3“ S., contains nearly a 
dozen references, and that to 4" S. even more. 

Bretn.—The book-post is most irregular. The proof 
referred to was posted to you—we have it on record—on 
the 17th of June. 

C. D. L.—The custom is a very old one recently 
See 4 8. xii. 327, 396. 

J. P. Eanwaxker.— Please state when you wish a proof 
to be sent. 

C. E. M.—This was in the Atheneum afew weeks ago. 

Cu. Ex. Ma.—The letter was for some one else. 


NOTICE, 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


A Reat Summer Devicacy.—Rose's Lime Juice CorpDIiAL, 





mixed with water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or 

| potash, cooling and refreshing, or blended with spirits, it sup- 
| plies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustaining 
| exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere. Pur- 
| chasers should be careful to order Rose’s Lime Juice Cordial, 
| all others being imitations.—Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain 
| Road, Finsbury.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. } 








